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By Rev. Joserpn F. Turrye, D.D., PRESIDENT 
oF WABASH COLLEGE, INDIANA. 


The County of Morris, in the State of New 
Jersey, was settled “about 1710,” oy families 
from Newark and Elizabethtown. The main 
object attracting them thither was the iron ore 
which had been discovered in a mountain- 
range, a few miles West of Morristown. Dur- 
ing the three quarters of a century which pre- 
ceded the War of the Revolution, the settle- 
ments which had been made in Hanover were 
multiplied, spreading over the territory now 
occupied by the Townships of Chatham, Mor- 
ris, Mendham, Chester, Rockaway and Pequan- 
nock. Several forges were built on the Whip- 
pany and Rockaway-rivers; and a small “ slit- 
“ting mill,” contrary to the arbitrary laws of 
the Mother Country, was carrying on a contra- 
band business. As early as about 1770—if not 
earlier—a blast-furnace was built, and named 
“Hibernia,” some twelve miles North ot Mor- 
ristown. The noted Samuel Ford, a counter- 
feiter, who “left his country for his country’s 
“ good,” was engaged in this; and, afterwards, 
Lord Stirling became its proprietor. In 1772, 
John Jacob Faesch, a native of Hesse Cassel, 
bought a small tract, at Mount Hope, of Colo- 
nel Jacob Ford, Jr., and a large surrounding 
tract of the heirs of the East Jersey Proprietar- 
ies, and built a blast-furnace, which became, 
with the “ Hibernia ” furnace, a most efficient 
auxiliary to our Army, in furnishing balls and 


* In the year 19854, the author of this article, at the 
request of several gentlemen of Morristown, Lg hee two 
Lectures on the history of Washington’s two Winters in 
Morris-county. These were atterwards re-written, anf read 
before the New Jersey Historical Society. The commen- 
dation bestowed on the paper, by that Society, led the late 
Washington Irving, whilst preparing his Life of Washing- 
ton, to ask for the loan of it, which he referred to, in one 
of his volumes, in a complimentary manner. Afterwards, 
Mr, George Bancroft sent for the manuscript. Not hearing 
from the article, I wrote him ; and his answer indicated that 
it had failed to reach its destination. Afterwards, the edi- 
tor of the Harper's Monthly solicited a copy for that Maga- 
zine; and, from the original notes, a condensed sketch was 
foe pe This was handsomely illustrated and published. 

me months after this, the original article was found; 
and it Spann, in fall, in Toe Historica, Magazine. 
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grape. There is some reason to suppose that 
some cannon were also cast at ‘‘ Hibernia.” 

Up to the period of the Revolution, the 
population was of New England origin, coming 
from Newark, Long Island, or, directly, from 
the New England States, and entered deeply 
into the feelings and struggles which agitated 
the Eastern Colonies. It is true that the east- 
ern part of Pequannock, on the plains which 
bordered the Passaic and Pequannock-rivers, 
and in Washington township, along a branch 
of the Raritan, the Hollanders predominated. 
Whilst many of these did not share in the 
opinions which produced the Revolution, in 
fact, were entirely averse to that movement, 
the masses of the Dutch were patriots. In 1776, 
the cultivation of the soil occupied the atten- 
tion of those who resided in the eastern and 
southern Townships of the County ; whilst, in 
the remaining Townships, the marufacture of 
iron was the main pursuit. 

The County is one of the most varied and 
beautiful, in its scenery, in the whole State. 
On the eastern borders are the Short Hills and 
Long Hill, a range of highlands commanding a 
magnificent prospect of the country, North, as 
far almost as to the Orange-county line; East, as 
far as New York and the Narrows; and, South, 
as far as New Brunswick. The prospect from 
these Hills, in a clear afternoon, blending into 
one charming landscape, woodlands and mea- 
dows, hills and mountains, farms, villages, 
towns and cities, ponds, rivers, and the en- 
trance to the ocean, is one which can never be 
forgotten. West of Morristown, there are ranges 
of mountains traversing the County, from 
North-east to South-west, and containing in- 
calculable amounts of magnetic iron-ore, and 
abounding in valleys finely adapted to the 
plough. One thing is observable in the topog- 
raphy of the County, that its ranges of hills 
and mountains are so disposed as to make it 
easy to arrange beacon-fires, which, in a very 
short time, would alarm the whole County 
This fact, I shall have occasion to mark in 
another place, as one of good importance, dur- 
ing the War, and as investing these localities 
with thrilling interest to all succeeding genera- 
tions. 
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Until within a few years, among the mountains 
‘of Morris, were living many old men and women 
who had passed through the trying scenes of the 
Revolution, which had made so deep an im- 

ression on their memories that, very naturally, 
it became the delight of their life to repeat the 
story of their sufferings and victories. In 1845, 
in the Presbyterian Congregation ot Rockaway, 
alone, there were some eighteen persons over 
eighty years of age. One of these died in 1852, 
in his ninety-third year; another, in 1850, in 
his ninety-first year. Both had served in the 
Revolutionary War. Several women have died 
within five years, who were ninety years old or 
upwards. In 1854, there were two persons at 
the respective ages of eighty-eight and eighty- 
nine. In Morristown, were two brothers, Ed- 
ward Condict, Esq. and the Hon. Lewis Con- 
dict, whose memory reached back to the 
period and events of the Revolution. In addi- 
tion to such venerable witnesses, there were 
many descendants of those who shared in the 
trials and conflicts of that time. The children 
of such as Captain Stephen Jackson, of Rocka- 
way, Colonel Jacob Ford, Jr., Hon. Lewis Con- 
dict, Captain William Tuttle, and others, of 
Morristown; Captain David Thompson, of 
Mendham; Aaron Kitchel, of Hanover; and 
many others of the same period and opinions, 
still reside in Morris and remember well “ what 


“ their fathers told them,” concerning that un- 
paralleled struggle for freedom. 

For years, it was a peculiar pleasure to the 
writer of this sketch to converse with the ac- 
tual witnesses of the Revolution, or those 
who had heard, from such, the facts and tra- 


ditions of the Revolution. These have been 
written down for preservation ; and the prin- 
cipal object of this article is to weave, into 
one narrative, as far as possible, that part of 
these records which illustrate the history of 
Washington, during the two Winters he passed 
in Morris-county—the Winters of 1776-7 and 
1779-80. Excepting the brief and, certainly, 
for local interest, the quite meager sketch of 
Lossing, in his admirable Field Book of the Rev- 
olution, I am acquainted with no book or 
pamphlet which pretends to give even an out- 
line history of those two memorable Winters. 
Nor do I pretend to give a complete sketch ; 
but only to add facts and traditions which 
may aid in a work so desirable, since every- 
thing which serves to bring out, distinctly, the 
trials of the patriots and, especially, the charac- 
ter of Washington, during that period, immor- 
tal in history, is valuable. 

Before sketching the sojourn of Washington, 
in Morris-county, during the Winter of 1776-7, 
it:will be important and pertinent to glance at 
the events which preceded it. 


The Summer and Fall of 1776 had been 
marked with disheartening reverses, on the part 
of the Americans. In August, General Greene, 
next to Washington, the ablest officer in the 
Army, and, at that time, in command on Long 
Island, was “confined to his bed with a raging 
“fever,” “ but he hoped, through the assistance 
“of Providence, to be able to ride, before the 
“presence of the enemy may make it absolutely 
“necessary.” His wish was not realized ; and, 
on the twenty-seventh of August, the disastrous 
Battle of Long Island was fought. Washing- 
ton “is said to have witnessed the rout and 
“slaughter.of his troops with the keenest an- 
“ ouish,” being unable to render any assistance 
without the greatest peril to his whole Army. 
Meanwhile, Washington says, “ our people con- 
“tinue to be very sickly,” even “ one-fourth of 
“the whole ;” and, ‘‘ during the heavy storms, 
“are much distressed, not having a sufficiency 
“of tents to cover them.” (Sparks’s Writings 
of Washington, iv., 64, 68; Ramsay’s Washing- 
ton, 37.) Between eleven and twelve hundred 
men were either killed or taken prisoners ; and, 
among the latter, Generals Sullivan and Lord 
Stirling. On the thirtieth of August, all the 
military stores, artillery, and nine thousand 
men were removed from Long Island to New 
York; and, with such skill was this manceuvre 
performed, that the enemy, only six hundred 
yards distant, did not discover what was going 
on, until the last boat was pushing from the 
shore. “So intense,” says Sparks, “was the 
“anxiety of Washington, so unceasing his ex- 
“ ertions, that for forty-eight hours he did not 
“close his eyes, and rarely dismounted from 
“his horse.” ‘The darkness of the night and 
“heavy fog in the morning” were good bless- 
ings from the God of battles. 

During this trying period, Washington re- 
alized the manly words he addressed to his 
troops, that ‘each one, for himself, resolving 
“to conquer or die, and trusting in the smiles 
“of Heaven on so just a cause, would behave 
“with bravery and resolution.” (Ramsay, 40.) 
That defeat “dispirited too great a proportion 
“of our troops,” and ‘‘great numbers of the 
“ Militia have gone off, in some instances, by 
“whole Regiments ;” and yet, he says, ‘ every 
“power I possess shall be exerted to serve 
‘the cause.”—words amply verified by his ac- 
tions. (Sparks’s Washington, iv., 73, 74.) 

In September, he had the mortification of 
seeing two Regiments show too great disrelish 
for the “smell of gunpowder ;” and General 
Greene, now “able to ride,” wrote that “his 
“Excellency was so vexed at the infamous 
“conduct of the troops, that he sought death 
“rather than life;” still, posted strongly on 
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Harlem Heights, he hopes, against hope, that 
“the enemy would meet with a defeat in case 
“of an attack, if the generality of our troops 
“would behave with tolerable bravery.”.— 
(Sparks’s Washington, iv., 94, 95.) In fact, 
there was something about this man which 
seemed to inspire his victorious enemies with 
dread; so that, notwithstanding one vicissi- 
tude after another, not of the most comforting 
nature, his bearing was calm and self-reliant. 
At last, he began that ever-memorable retreat 
through the Jerseys. On thenineteenth of Novem- 
ber, he was at Hackensack, experiencing “ great 
“ mortification ” at the capture of Fort Wash- 
ington, with two thousand men, a good deal of 
artillery, and some of the “ best arms we had.” 
He is “ wearied to death with the retrograde 
“ motion of things, and solemnly protests to his 
“brother that a pecuniary reward of twenty 
“thousand pounds a year would not induce 
‘“‘him to undergo what he does ;” and yet this 
was not inconsistent with the words he had 
written before, that he was heart-sick to “ re- 
“ flect that a brother’s sword had been sheathed 
“in a brother's breast, and that the once happy 
“and peaceful plains of America are either to be 
“ drenched in blood or inhabited with slaves. 
“ Sad alternative! But can a virtuous man hesi- 
“tate in hischoice?” (Sparks’s Washington, i., 
187; iv., 183, 184.) 

From Hackensack, he retreated with his little 
Army, to Aquackanock; thence to Newark, 
where he halted from the twenty-third to the 
twenty-seventh. On the thirtieth, he was at 
New Brunswick ; on the third of December, at 
Trenton; and, on the eighth, at “ Mr, Berkeley’s 
“summer-seat,” on the West side of the Dela- 
ware, With the great resolution burning in his 
soul, like vestal fires, to live a freeman, or, if 
need be, to die for so noble an aim, and, in 
fact, his eye, at that time, glancing Westward, 
as he says, “if overpowered, we must cross the 
“« Alleghany mountains,” (Ramsay,51.) Those 
who clung to his fortunes, caught his spirit ; 
for, whilst there, West of the Delaware, a Con- 
necticut officer wrote very spicy words to his 
friend, at home, “ to advise the old and young 
“to be in readiness. Push the affair of good 
“ muskets ; let them carry a full ounce ball; 
“but I think a three and a half feet barrel is 
“long enough, with a good bayonet. Depend 
“upon it, to avoid the worst, it’s necessary to be 
‘well and martially equipped.” (American 
Archives, V., iii., 1275.) ; 

This retreat through New Jersey, in Novem- 
ber and December of 1776, has usually been 
called, by the veterans of that day, “the Mud 
“ Rounds,” which is, to this day, a familiar 
phrase in that State. It was so called, on ac- 


count of the roads which, during the first part 
of the march, were almost impassable quag- 
mires; which became frozen before the march 
was ended—an awful road, indeed, for bare- 
footed soldiers, of whom there were many in 
the diminished ranks of Washington. I have 
conversed with several soldiers who were in the 
Army, during that retreat, and have read the 
copious notes of the late venerable man, Doc- 
tor Lewis Condict, of Morristown, which were 
taken from the lips of Revolutionary Soldiers 
applying for pensions; and all who were in 
that march, alluded to the “Mud Rounds.” as 
a time of very peculiar suffering and hardship 
Old David Gordon, of Rockaway, who, at the 
age of ninety-two, was as cheerful as a bird 
frequently spoke of that march with a shudder: 
and he was better off than many of his compan- 
ions, tor he had shoes on his feet. Their tents 
and clothing were insufficient to protect them; 
the roads were cither muddy or frozen; the 
rain-storms were severe; and the inhabitants 
along the route, panic-stricken, supposin r 
the cause of Independence to be ruined. An 
yet the wasted Regiments of Washington never 
distrusted him, whose virtue and greatness 
shone resplendently in that darkest hour. To 
appear calm and confident, as if he were pur- 
suing the foe, instead of conducting a retreat 
this was heroism ; this was faith in the future : 
and, at this point, the fame of Washington re- 
ceived “ the image and superscription” which 
shall challenge the veneration of mankind, in 
the ages to come. ; 


It is unnecessary for me to recount the vic- 
tories of Trenton and Princeton; but, at this 
point, may be related a well-authenticated fact 
showing on what little things the great events 
in history apparently depend. It is generally 
conceded that the victoryrof Trenton, on the 
morning of the twenty-fitth of December, 1776 
was the crisis in our national destiny ; but few 
are aware how near the beam of destiny was to 
deciding adversely to us. The anecdote I have 
received from that zealous antiquarian, Doctor 
Charles G. McChesney, for many years the ac- 
complished Secretary of State, for New Jersey. 
He tells me that the two-story brick house is 
still standing at the North-west corner of Warren 
and State-streets, in Trenton, in which Colonel 
Rahl, the brave but dissipated Commander of 
the Hessians, with a select circle of friends, was 
spending that Christmas night, in drinking and 
gambling, never dreaming of danger from the 
dispirited enemy hiding on the other side of 
the Delaware. Whilst Washington and his 
troops were contending with the fierce storm of 
snow and hail and the drifting ice fields of the 
Delaware, the Mercenary, Rahl, was doing some- 





thing quite different, for which America 
has great reason to be thankful, A Tory, on the 
Jersey side of the river, discovered signs which 
led him to suppose that Washington was cross- 
ing for an object which could not well be mis- 
taken. The Tory wrote a short letter, warning 
Rahl of his danger, and dispatched a messen- 
er with it, directing him to give it to no one 
But the Hessian Commander. On inquiring at 
head-quarters for Rahl, he was directed to the 
house in which he was carousing. A negro 
servant opened the door, but refused to admit 
him, according to explicit directions from Rahl, 
to admit no one; but, as the informer seemed 
so urgent, he promised to deliver the note to 
him, immediately, and actually did deliver it. 
This was in ample time to have prevented a 
surprise, but, most fortunately, just then, heat- 
ed with drinking, he was distributing the cards 
for a fresh game, and, thrusting the ominous 
note into his pocket, forgot it. The same news, 
however, were brought him, a few hours after- 
ward, and in a shape not to be thrust into his 
ket ; and he found, to his sorrow, that his 
recklessness had enabled Washington to ac- 
complish a brilliant achievement for his own 
renown and the salvation of hiscountry, If the 
pernicious vices of drunkenness and gambling 
ever deserved gratitude, as the indirect means 
of great good, this would seem to be the case ! 


fter the Battle of Trenton, Washington 
in crossed, with his Army, to the West bank 


of the Delaware. The enemy was in force, at 
New Brunswick and at Princeton. The wea- 
ther had become so cold that, on the second of 
January, the Americans recrossed the river and 
took possession ot Trenton. On the third of 
January, the enemy attacked Washington, on 
the Assanpink, which runs through Trenton, 
but were repulsed with considerable loss. 
That night, Washington executed a brilliant 
manceuvre, in a masterly manner. The camp- 
fires were kindled along his whole line, as if 
the battle were to be renewed in the morning ; 
but the Americans silently withdrew, towards 
Princeton, to make the fourth of January a 
memorable day, by another cheering victory, 
attended with one incident, at the time, con- 
sidered emblematic. The portrait of George 
the Third graced the walls of the College Chap- 
el; and, whilst the enemy were defending 
themselves, in the venerable College, a random 
cannon-shot passed into the window and 
severed the King’s head, in the picture. It is 
said, that the portrait of Washington now oc- 
cupies the very frame from which the headless 
George was so rudely ejected. 

“Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
“ cometh in the morning :” the retreat through 
the Jerseys, called the “Mud Rounds,” by 
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those who experienced its severe hardships, 
was the fore-runner of the victories of Trenton 
Assanpink, and Princeton. Forthwith, we fin 
amore cheerful tone in Washington's letters, 
Whilst retreating, he declared “the conduct of 
“the Jerseys has been most infamous,” not 
making sufficient allowance for the fearful pres- 
sure of circumstances; but, on the fifth of 
January, he, in effect, recalls the harsh expres- 
sions of the eighteenth of December: “ These 
“victories,” he said, “have fired the Eastern 
“ Regiments with ardor to protract their terms 
“of service;” “and the Militia are pouring in, 
“from all quarters, and only want veteran 
“troops to lead them on;” “the enemy have 
“evacuated the country below; they went off 
“in the greatest hurry and confusion.”— 
(Sparks’s Washington, iv., 230, 253, 258.) 

It will not be out of place to state here, that 
many of the captured Hessians were sent to dif- 
ferent parts of the country, to be put to work. 
Thirty of them were employed by John Jacob 
Faesch, about his Furnace, at Mount Hope, in 
Morris-county, the Government haying fur- 
nished him with muskets sufficient for his 
American workmen to use in keeping the pris- 
oners at their duty. Some of these prisoners 
died and were buried at an old graveyard on 
the West slope of the Mount Hope range, half 
a mile West of the works. Several of them be- 
came attached to the country, and concluded 
to remain. Their descendants are found, to 
this day, in the vicinity of Rockaway. 

Some suppose, and so state, that no portion 
of the American Army was encamped in the 
vicinity of Morristown, until after the Battle of 
Princeton ; but, on the twentieth of December, 
1776, Washington wrote to the President of 
Congress that he had “directed the three 
“Regiments from Ticonderoga to halt at Mor- 
“ ristown, in Jersey (where 1 understand about 
“eight hundred Militia had collected), in or- 
“der to inspirit the inhabitants, and, as far as 
“ possible, to cover that part of the country.” 
These were “Eastern Regiments,” led to Mor- 
ristown, under the command of Colonel Vose, 
about the middle of December. In a letter to 
Washington, dated December 19th, 1776, Gen- 
eral McDougall says he came to Morristown, 
the day after General Lee was captured, at 
Baskinridge, which was on the thirteenth of 
that month; and that Vose arrived at Morris- 
town, ‘day before yesterday,” which was the 
seventeenth of December. From the same let- 
ler, we learn that Colonel Jacob Ford, Junior, 
had, at that time, under his command, seven 
hundred Militia. The three Eastern Regi- 
ments were ‘Greatons Regiment, about 250 
“men; Bond’s do., 100; Porter’s do., 170; 
“in all 520 men.” At his own request, McDou- 
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gal, the General Officer at this station, was 
superseded by General William Muxwell of 
Sussex-county, New Jersey. The people of 
Morris-county were greatly alarmed, and had 
reason to be; for ‘‘Colonel Ford’s Militia had 
“an engagement with the enemy at Spring- 
“ field,” on the fourteenth of December; and 
“he expected it would be renewed the next 
“morning, to gain the pass of the mountains.” 
The engagement was not renewed; but the 
enemy, under General Leslie, retreated “ to- 
“wards Spank-Town.” In this first engage- 
ment, in which the Morris-county Militia dis- 
tinguished themselves, the celebrated John 
Cleves Symmes—a pioneer of Ohio—partici- 
pated, with a detachment of Militia from Sussex- 
county. (American Archives, V., iii., 1296; 
Sussex Centennial, 62.) The regular troops 
were intended to join the Army of Washing- 
ton; but the enemy made such demonstrations 
of their designs to reach Morristown, where 
was an invaluable Powder-mill, that they were 
ordered to remain, to assist in keeping the 
enemy away. Morris-county, at this time, had 
a Regiment in the regular service, at the North, 
under Colonel William Winds, which had ma- 
terially diminished its means of defence; and 
this was one reason why Washington consented 
that the few New England troops should re- 
main at Morristown, at a time when he needed 
them so greatly. 

On the twenty-second of December, Colonel 
Ford conducted the Militia from Chatham to 
Morristown; and, from the fact that he was on 
parade on the thirty-first of the month, it is 
evident they had not been disbanded. Proba- 
bly they were kept together until Washington’s 
Army arrived from the Battle of Princeton, 


Inasmuch as this gentleman bore a prominent | 


part in the affairs of the State, up to the time 
of his death, having been honored with sev- 
eral responsible offices in the State and Army, 
and, furthermore, as the name is connected 
with that of Washington’s Winter-quarters, in 
1779-80, a few facts concerning him will be in- 
teresting. 

In the Diary of the late Hon. Gabriel H. 
Ford, son of Colonel Jacob Ford, Junior., was 
found the following entry:—‘ TaurspDay, 21 
“ June, 1849. A census was taken in the years 
“1771 and 1772,in the British Provinces of 
“ America, and deposited, after the Revolution, 
“as public archives at Washington; but their 
“room becoming much wanted, those of each 
“Province were delivered to the members of 
“Congress, from it, to cull what they chose, 
“preparatory to a bnrning of all the rest; 
“ Gen. Mahlon Dickerson, then a member from 
“New Jersey, selected some from the County 
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“of Morris, and sent me, yesterday, a copy, 
“verbatim, of one entry, as follows:— Widow 
*** Hlizabeth Lindsley, mother of Col. Jacob Ford, 
“* (Senior), was born in the City of Axford, in 
“* Old England; came into Philadelphia when 
“<there was but one house in it ; and into this 
““* Province when she was but one year and a@ 
“*half old. Deceased April 21st, 1772, aged 91 
“years and one month.’ I always understood, 
“in the family, by tradition from her, (whose 
“short stature and slender, bent person I clear- 
“ly recall, having lived in the same house with 
“her and with my parents, in my grandfather’s 
“family, at her death and before it,) that her 
“father fled from England when there was a 
‘universal dread of returning Popery and per- 
“secution, three years before the death of 
“Charles the Second, A. D., 1682, and two 
“years before accession of James the Sec- 
“ond, in 1684; that while landing his goods, at 
“Philadelphia, he fell from a plank into the 
“ Delaware river, and was drowned hetween the 
‘ship and the shore, leaving a family of young 
“children in the wilderness; that she had sey- 
“eral children by her first husband, whose 
‘““name was Ford, but none by her second hus- 
“band, whose name was Lindsley, at whose 
“death she was taken into the family of her 
“son, Col, Jacob Ford, Sen., and treated with 
“ filial tenderness, the remaining years of her 
“life, which were many. I am in the 85th 
“vear (since January last) of my age, being 
‘born in 1765, and was seven years old at her 
“ death.” 

This interesting item is in a clear, beautiful 
handwriting, quite remarkable in a man eighty- 
four years old. The family name of Mrs. Lind- 
sley and the origin of her first husband I have 
not seen, From the earliest organization of 
Morris.county, in 1738, her son, Colonel Jacob 
Ford, Senior, was a leading man, In 1740, he 
was one of the Judges of “the Inferior Court 
‘“‘ of Common Pleas for Morris-county ;” and, for 
many years, he appears to have delivered the 
Charges to the Grand Jury, and was not unfre- 
quently a member of the lower House in the 
Provincial Assembly. Being aman of thorough 
business habits and industry, he was success- 
ful in accumulating property. His second son 
and name-sake was born in 1738, and when the 
Revolutionary War began, he was one of the 
most enterprising and successful business men 
in the County. In1769, he had boldly ven- 
tured some fourteen miles into the mountains, 
North-west of Morristown, to build a Forge 
for manufactyring iron. In 1770, he built the 
old stone house at Mount Hope; and, in 1772, 
he sold the property to John Jacob Faesch, who 
erected a blast-furnace on it, Previous to the 
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War, he had been entrusted with some difficult 
missions by the State, which he executed to 
general satisfaction. (American Archives, V., 
lii., 290, 292, 293, 564, etc.) But the greatest 
service he rendered his country was as the 
builder of the Powder-mill, on the Whippany- 
river, near Morristown. Early in 1776, as may 
be inferred from a manuscript in the New Jer- 
sey Historical Society, he “offered to erect a 
“ Powder-mill, in the County of Morris, for the 
“ Makeing of gunpowder, an article so essential 
“ at the present time ;” and that the Provincial 
Congress “agreed to lend him two thousand 
“pounds of the Publick money for one year, 
“without interest, on his giving satisfactory 
“security for the the same, to be repaid within 
“the time of one year in good Merchantable 
“ Powder ”—the first installment “ of one ton of 
“good Merchantable Powder,” to be paid 
“on first of July next, and one ton per month 
“thereafter till the sum of two thousand 
“ pounds be paid,” (Boteler Papers,in the New 
Jersey Historical Society.) This mill was 
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forthwith erected ; and there is good reason 
to suppose that some of Colonel Ford’s ‘“‘ good 
“Merchantable Powder” proved a valuable 
auxiliary in the Battles of Springfield, Trenton, 
Assanpink, and Princeton. The fact is interest- 
ing as a part of the history of theRevolutionary 
struggle, and as showing one reason for the 
repeated but fruitless attempts of the enemy to 
reach Morristown. From the letters of Gen- 
eral Heath and General McDougal, and the 
modest letters of Colonel Ford himself, it is 
evident that he had done good service to his 
country; and this service was much applauded, 
at the time. (American Archives, Y., iii., 
1259, 1278, 1419.) 


Colonel Ford continued on duty until the 
thirty-first of December, when, on parade, he 
was taken ill of the sickness of which he died 
on the eleventh of January, 1777, nearly thirty- 
nine years of age. By order of General Wash- 
ington, who, a few days before, had reached 
Morristown, this gallant officer’s remains were 
buried with the honors of war, It is not with- 
out interest here, to state the fact that the 
father, Colonel Jacob Ford, Senior, died on the 
nineteenth of the same month. Both families, 
at that time, were living in the house which 
Washington occupied as his Head-quarters, 
the second Winter in Morristown. Colonel 
Ford, Junior’s widow was a daughter of the 
venerable Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
in Morristown, the excellent and patriotic Rev. 
Doctor Timothy Johnes. This lady was after- 
wards honored as the hostess of Washington. 

After the Battle of Princeton, the British 
went into Winter-quarters, at New Brunswick, 
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and the Americans, at Morristown. What was 
the number of troops with Washington, I can- 
not state; but it was small, as is plain from his 
letters. On reaching Morristown, Washington 
wrote, “the situation is by no means favorable 
“to our views, and as soon as the purposes are 
“answered for which we came, I think to re- 
“move, though I confess I do not know how 
‘*we shall procure covering for our men, else- 
“where.” (Sparks’s Washington, iv., 264.) 

And yet, all things considered, it may be 
doubted whether a better position could have 
been chosen, situated as it is among ranges of 
mountains extending from the Delaware to the 
Hudson. Repeated trials proved it to be finely 
adapted to repelling the enemy, who could not 
appreach, in any direction, without the move- 
ment being detected and the invasion communi- 
cated to a highly patriotic population, by sig- 
nal-guns and beacon-fires. The means of com- 
municating with the posts on the Delaware 
and Hudson were very easy; and, besides all 
this, large portions of the surrounding count 

were cultivated, affording food and shelter to 
the soldiers. The fact that Washington win- 
tered the second time at Morristown, proves 
that he had changed his views of it. The 
character of the County may be inferred from 
the fact that Governor Livingston, of New Jer- 
sey, removed his family to Parcippany, a few 
miles North-east of Morristown, for their 
greater security; and, for years, the house he 
rented was known as “ The Governor’s House.” 

General Washington reached Morristown on 
the seventh of January, 1777, and took up his 
quarters at a tavern owned and kept by Colonel 
Jacob Arnold, the commander of a Squadron 
of Light Horse, which did efficient service. 
This was a two story house, on the West side 
of the Morristown Green ; and it is still stand- 
ing, but greatly changed. A hall passed 
through the centre ot the house; and, on the 
South side of this hall, were two rooms, com- 
municating with each other bya door. The 
front room was occupied by Washington for a 
general office, sitting-room, and parlor, and the 
back room for his sleeping apartment. These 
two rooms have since been thrown into one, 
which is still used as a store. This old build- 
ing has been refitted, and is likely to stand 
many years, as a memento of the greatest man 
ever sheltered under its roof. From this house, 
issued the noble letters of Washington, that 
Winter, which were so efficient in promoting 
the cause of our national independence. 

“The Magazine” was on the South side of 
the Green, on a lot where now stands the 
Washington Hall; and tradition says that, fre- 

quently, waggons, apparently loaded with casks 
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of powder and guarded by soldiers, might be 
seen passing from the Powder-mill to the Ma- 
gazine; but many of these casks contained 
sand, in order to deceive spies, who would thus 
give a flattering account of this part of our 
military stores. 

In the North-west corner of the Green, stood 
the old Court-house and Jail, so famous as the 
common prison of Tories caught, not only in 
Morris, but Essex, Bergen, and Sussex-counties. 

Just East of the present building of the First 
Presbyterian Church, stood the old Meeting- 
house, which, as we shall see, was used, this 
Winter, as a Hospital for the Army. Follow- 
ing the street, towards the Depot, we see the 
house occupied by the Minister, Doctor Johnes 
—it is still standing—and half a mile furtber 
on, we reach a beautiful swell of land, com- 
manding magnificent scenery, in the midst of 
which is the * Ford Mansion.” 

Ts'.ing the road which goes North from the 
Green, in less than a mile, we come to the iden- 
tical house, built by Lewis Condict, a distin- 

ished patriot and, through the War, an in- 

efatigable member of the State Privy Council. 
Taking the road which goes West, about two 
miles, you reach the site of the house used by 
General Knox, of the Artillery, the second Win- 
ter in Morristown. On the South-east corner 


of the Green, where is now the store of Mr. 


William M. Lindsley, was the office of the 
Commissary. At this time, Morristown was a 
mere village, but surrounded by a fine farming 
region, which was quite thickly peopled. 

It is interesting and affecting to glean, from 
reliable sources, the facts which indicate the 
character and condition of the people in Mor- 
ris-county, at the time Washington came among 
them. The records of the Courts show that 
the pecuniary affairs of the people were very 
much embarassed. The masses of the people 
were Whigs; but there were some Tories. 


Thomas Millege,a leading man, residing in 


Hanover, was elected Sheriff of the County ; 
but, as we learn from a letter of his, dated, 
April 2d, 1776, he had scruples about taking 
the oath. His scruples ripened into genuine 
toryism ; and he joined the enemy, hoping thus 
to save his large estate from confiscation, He 
died an exile; and his estate was confiscated. 
In Hanover, “an English emigrant, a man of 
“considerable property, and not a little haw. 
“ tewr who had drunk deeply into toryism,” was 
holding “many an ardent controversey ” with 
celebrated “ Parson Gren,” Presbyterian Minis- 
ter of the parish, on the subject of American 
Independence. Ashbel Green, the Parson’s 
son, heard the talk, and, afterwards, was 
amused te see this Tory standing up, in the 


Church, on a Sunday, whilst the Minister read 
his confession of the sin of toryism, being ear- 
nestly moved thereto by the rumor that he had 
been threatened with a coat of tar and feathers, 
by some hot bloods in Morristown. This was 
in the forenoon; and the culprit rode rapidly 
to the said “ neighboring town,” to get Doctor 
Johnes to read for him, the same confession, 
there, which the Doctor, at last, convinced him 
was unnecessary. (Dr. Green’s Life, 33-36.) 

About twelve miles North from Morristown, 
in ** Rockaway Valley,” was a nest of Tories, 
but some sterling patriots. The goodly farms 
of the latter, the Tories were sure would be 
confiscated, by and by, and, in so many words, 
had selected their, share in the forfeited estates ; 
but, as Providence willed it, the confiscations 
took place on the other side of the question. 
The patriots met in a stone house which yet 
stands; and the greatest man among them was 
the strong-minded wife of one, Frederic Miller, 
who annihilated all the faint-heartedness of her 
Whig fricnds, by her own brave bearing. 

Over in Mendham, seven miles West of Mor- 
ristown, Captain David Thompson—devout, 
godly, most eloquent in prayer—only repre- 
sented his neighbors in that old Presbyterian 
Congregation, when, in answer to a brother 
officer, who exclaimed, at a very critical time 
in our affairs: “We are ruined; what shall 
.we do now @” he said, devoutly raising his eyes 
towards heaven, ‘I suppose we can yet trust 
‘in God.” And Captain Thompson’s wife, 
Hannah Carey, was the true representative of 
her sex, in Morris, when she said to the stary- 
ing soldiers: ‘“ You are engaged in a good 
“ cause, and we are willing to share with you, 
“what we have, as long as it lasts!” 

In Whippany, five miles North-east of Mor- 
ristown, noble Anna Kitchel, wife of Uzal, 
scorned to ‘get a “British Protection,” when 
urged by good, but faint-hearted, Deacon—— 
having, as she said, “a husband, father, and 
“five brothers in the American Army, and, if 
“the God of battles will not care for us, we 
“‘ will fare with the rest!” It was well said, 
that saying of Anna Kitchel. In fact, when we 
get at the history of that Winter, we find that 
not a small part of the provisions which sus- 
tained the soldiers, was raised, the previous 
season, by the women and servants, aided by 
men and boys, too old, or too young, to assist 
in defending the country. 

About this time, Charles Hoff, the Manager 
of Lord Stirling’s Hibernia Furnace, is assuring 
his employer that, with skilful workmen, they 
can cast very good cannon there---in fact, they 
did cast one on a certain day, “‘ which - missed 
“in the Breach; all the rest was sound and 
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** good.” But then Mr. Hoff and John Jacob 
Faesch are very successful in casting cannon- 
balls and grape, which, no doubt, did exe- 
cution when impelled by some of Colonel Ford’s 
“good Merchantable Powder.” Meanwhile, 
about New Year’s day, lion-hearted and lion- 
voiced Colonel William Winds—afterwards 
General—-has conducted the Morris-county 
Regiment home, from the North; and often, 
he is seen riding, or rather, rushing, along the 


highways, never able to get along fast enough. | 


In Morristown, there was Benoni Hatheway, 
first Major, then Colonel, a man who afterward 
believed in the “Morristown Ghost,” and 
‘whose faith in witches led him to keep the 
sovereign horse-shoe nailed somewhere about 
his premises; but there was nothing else he 
feared, and very often he rushed among the 
enemy, in battle, like a cannon-ball. Benoni 
managed the powder in the Magazine, just 
tight, having the same made into cartridges. 

If we look at the Churches of Morris-county, 
we find them sound to the core, on the doctrine 
of the nation’s independence, Excepting, per- 
haps, two Baptist Churches, at Morristown and 
Schooley’s-mountain, there were no Churches 


but Presbyterian, with one or two Reformed | 


Dutch. And the Ministers thought them- 
selves preaching the Gospel, when they taught 
their people, “out of the Scriptures,” what are 
the rights of men and nations. Thus, Parsor 
Woodhull, of Black-river—now Chester— 
preached so discreetly and pungently, on these 
vital points, that the people sent him, for seve- 
ral years, to the Provincial Congress, to vote 
for them, there. In Hanover, Parson Green, 
an extraordinary man, in some doggerel verse 
of the day, addressed, as “‘ preacher and teacher, 
“Doctor and Proctor, Miller and Distiller,” 
was exerting a prodigious influence, in the 
same direction. This man, Rev. Jacob Green, 
was, in some respects, the most extraordinary 


man in the County; eminent, as a preacher | 


and a physician, and long sighted, as a states- 
man. In Morristown, was the mild, gifted, and 
beloved Doctor Johnes, most assiduous Pas- 
tor, most strenuous patriot, and once dispens- 
ing the Communion elements to George Wash- 
ington, at a meeting held inthe Grove, be- 
cause the Church was needed for a hospital. 
In Bottle Hill—now Madison—was good Pas- 
tor, Azariah Horton, who “ was not a whit be- 
“hind the chiefest” patriots, in his zeal for 
American liberty. In Mendham, was Pastor 
Lewis, soon to be called to higher enjoyments ; 
but he preached and prayed national indepen- 
dence, as part of the Gospel. In such Churches 
as Rockaway and Succassunna, having no 
Ministers, they held “ Deacon’s meetings ;” and 
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it was always noticed, that when brave Wil- 
liam Winds prayed, in the old, unplastered 
Church, at Rockaway, his voice would become 
excited, even loud as thunder, as he implored 
God to break the arm of the oppressor and 
give America freedom. Eunice Kitchel—after- 
ward the venerable Mrs. Pierson of Rockaway 
—who died in her ninety-fourth year, often 
heard Winds’s stormy, patriotic prayers; and 
knew they struck a cender chord in the popu- 
lar heart. 

We have not dealt in imagination, but have 
stated facts, gathered from authentic sources, 
in thus sketching the state of things, in Mor- 
ris-county, when Washington came here, in 
January, 1777. The people were embarassed 


| with debt; but everything they had, they were 


willing to share with their country, and also 
to give her their “‘ men of war able to bear the 
“swoid.” There were some Tories, but the 
records of the Court prove that such were 
loudly called on to “repent or perish.” The 
old Jail, on the Morristown Green, was full of 
Tories and other prisoners. And, looking at 
the facilities of defence and communication, 
the ardent patriotism of the people and the 
Ministers of Morris-county, we may question 





the soundness of Washington’s opinion, that 
“the situation is by no means favorable to our 
“ views.” 

It is not aneasy, but it is an interesting, task 
to glean and weave together the facts, yet 
available, showing what was the situation of 
the Army, during that Winter. The testimony 
of old people, incidental illusions in news- 
papers and manuscripts of that time, will give 
us much information. It is, indeed, a singular 
fact, that in a national work, Sparks’s Writings 
of Washington, the map of “ Military Movements 
“in New Jersey,” Bottle Hill is not even put 
down, nor any reference made to the main en- 
campment, that Winter of 1776-7, near Bottle 
Hill, in what was called LowanTIcA VALLEY, 
of late years known as Spring Valley. Nor is 
any illusion made to it, in that other great na- 
tional book, Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion. By frequent conversations, with aged 
people, especially soldiers, the writer of this 
has long been acquainted with the general fact 
of the main encampment being there; but the 
detailed account of it has been gathered, with 
great labor, by the Rev. Samuel L. Tuttle, at 
one time, the Pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, in Madison, formerly Bottle Hill, and, 
with his consent, I quote his manuscript : 

“The valley to which reference has been 
“made ”—says Mr. Tuttle in his Bottle Hill, 
during the Revolution—“ and which was select- 
“ed as the place of encampment, was called 
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“ LOWANTICA, which is an Indian name, from 
“the brook which runs throughit. * * * * 
“Commencing at a point, a little South of 
“ Morristown, and ruaning in a South-easterly 
“ direction, for the distance of about five miles, 
“it loses itself in the vicinity of Green Village, 
“in what is commonly known as the Great 
“Swamp. The Lowantica, which runs through 
“ this valley, is an unusually clear and beauti- 
“ful stream, which is formed from the springs 
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“in width. On these, the cabins ot the sol- 
“diers were built, in some cases single, but 
“oftener in blocks of three, four, and five to- 
“gether; whilst, outside of them, especially 
“on the northern side, others were con- 
“structed, without any special reference to 
“ streets, but rather in reference to the character 
“of the ground, the side hill there being in- 
“dented with several deep gullies. The 
“cabins, of which all the aged people in the 


“which abound in the vatley, and gush forth, |“ vicinity agree there were a large number— 
“in all their native purity, at almost every} probably, as many as three hundred, in all— 


“step.” * * * * 


“ At the time of which we are now speaking, 
“nearly the whole of this beautiful valley, not 
“excepting the place of the encampment, was 
“covered with a heavy growth of timber. * * 
“To this well-chosen spot, then, did the 
“ American Army repair, for the purpose of 
“going into Winter-quarters. The weather, 
“at the time, was exceedingly cold. Pitching 
“their tents, at first, wherever they could find 
“places for them, they continued to occupy 
“them, it is believed, for two or three weeks, 
“until they were able to construct more sub- 
“stantial and comfortable accommodations, 
“The centre of the ground, marked out for the 
“encampment, was not far from the present 
“mansion of Mr, A. M. Treadwell. * * * * 


“The location was admirably adapted to the 


“objects for which it was selected. The 
“ground, at that point, gradually descends 
“towards the South-east, and is shielded, in a 
“great measure, by the crown of hill back of 
“it, from the severe winds and storms from 
“North-east, North, and North-west. A little 
“South of it, runs the Lowantica ; and, still 
“nearer, are several very large and excellent 
“springs. The encampment began on the 
“slope, West of the spot occupied by Mr. 
“Treadwell’s residence. * * * One princi- 
“pal street, between four and five rods wide, 
“was laid out in the middle, in the centre of 
“which stood the flag-staff, which, by this 
“time, had come to be called ‘the Liberty 
“Pole, from the top.of which our national 
“banner floated. This street was kept in ex- 
“cellent condition; and was used as a parade- 
“ground; although there is some reason to be- 
“lieve that the fine level space, on the hill, 
“North of the Camp, was used for this pur- 
“pose, on special occasions, such as general 
“parades and reviews. The general direction 
“ofthe main street was North-east and South- 
“west. On this, were constructed the cabins 
“ofthe officers, which were somewhat larger 
“than those which were put up for the soldiers, 
“On either side of this leading avenue, were 
“either one or two other streets, running in the 
“same general direction, and about forty feet 


“were made of unhewn logs and covered with 
“rough clap-boards, split out of the forest. * * 
‘*TIn one end of each cabin, a rough stone fire- 
“ place was thrown up, surmounted by a plais- 
“tered stick-chimney ; while, in the other end 
“of each structure, a bunk, or sleeping-place, 
“was erected with clap-boards and small pieces 
“of timber, resting on crotches, which were 
“driven into the ground. These bunks reached 
“across the entire end of the cabins, and being 
“ filled with straw, were made to accommodate 
‘ten or twelve soldiers each, * * * Rough 
“ clap-board benches answered them for seats. . 
‘“‘ Huge fires were kept continually blazing, day 
“and night ; and these constituted the sum-total 
“ of their furniture. 


“Several very large cabins were erected for 
“the accommodation ot the Commissary De- 
“ partment and camp-stores ; and these are be- 
‘lieved to have been located on the southern 
“borders of the Camp, in the vicinity of the 
“springs, already referred to. In that part of 
“the Camp, were also the cabins erected and 
“occupied by the Suttlers, who drove on a 
“brisk trade, in various Groceries, especially 
“oood Whiskey. * * * * A little farther 
“down, towards the Lowantica, rude sheds 
“were built for sheltering the horses belonging 
“to the Camp. * * * * Here, too, the 
“baggage and artillery-waggons were drawn 
“up in lines, 

“On the outermost limits of the encampment, 
“several log guard-houses were built, for the 
“sentinels, whose duty it was, in regular beats, 
‘“‘to pass back and jorth, along the four sides 
“of the Camp, day and night.” 

These facts were derived from several aged 
people, who resided, all their lives, in that 
vicinity, and who had frequently been in the 
Camp, the Winter and Spring it was occupied, 
The writer of this article has frequently con- 
versed with Mrs. Eunice Pierson, whose hus- 
band, Darius Pierson, was living with his 
father, on the farm, a part of which was used 
for the Camp; and she had the same general 
information from her husband, who has often 
pointed out to her, the location and plan of the 
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Camp, so that, in the main, the above minute 
description is doubtless correct. Mr. Tuttle 
has also pointed out the private houses, in the 
vicinity, which were occupied by Colonel Fran- 
cis Barbour, Colonel Matthias Ogden, Major 
Eaton, Colonel Marsh, General Wayne, and 
other officers, in the course of this or other 
Winters, during the War. 

The beautiful Lowantica Valley is a place, 
hallowed with patriotic associations ; and never 
should it be forgotten that, along its gentle 
slopes, a part of the Army which achieved 
the victories of Trenton and Princeton, heroic- 
ally suffered great privations; and that, often, 
the great men of the Revolution, Alexander 
Hamilton, Anthony Wayne, Baron Steuben, 
and, above all, pre-eminent, Washington, have 
here reviewed the brave but thinned ranks of 
their Army. Here, too, the martyr, Caldwell, 
oi Elizabethtown, idolized by the soldiers, has 
“ held forth the word of life,” with simple but 
effective eloquence, and, with fervent pathos, 
has supplicated the aid of Him in whose sight 
“the nations are as grasshoppers,” in behalf of 
the defenders of their Country. Nor should it 
be forgotten, that, along the slopes of the 
Lowantica Valley and in its immediate vicinity 
are many unknown graves, in which were 
buried patriot soldiers who died, that Winter, 
of diseases induced by hardship, or by the 
small-pox which prevailed. But of this more, 
in another place. 

Washington stationed strong detachments, 
especially of the Militia, under General William 
Winds, in the region of Pluckamin and Quib- 
bletown, in Somerset-county, to watch the 
enemy, quartered in New Brunswick, and pro- 
tect that section of the country. I have the 
affidavits of soldiers, applying for pensions, 
which prove that these troops were engaged 
in no sinecure business; and that the too im- 
petuous Winds did very efficient service. The 
entire season was distinguished by severe 
skirmishes, in which our Militia behaved with 
great bravery. 

General Israel Putnam was in command of 
the troops, in the neighborhood of the Dela- 
ware; and General Heath, in the Hudson 
Highlands. The enemy exhibited the most 
ruthless disregard of the rights even of those 
who had claimed safety, under “ British Pro- 
“tections ;’ and Washington wrote that the 
people “are exceedingly exasperated at the 
“treatment they have met with, both from 
“ Hessian and British Troops.” The religious 
feelings of the people were shocked by seeing 
their Churches desecrated, the enemy destroy- 
ng the pews, and often stabling their horses 
in the Presbyterian and Reformed Dutch sanc- 
juaries. Churches belonging to the English 


Establishment were exempted, since, “as a 
“body, the Clergy, the Church of England, 
“in the Colonies, were either neutral in the 
““contest—the case with the greater number— 
“or ranged on the side of Royalty.” (Literary 
World, September 23d, 1#48.) It was not 
strange that the people should, in these cir- 
cumstances, have become thoroughly weaned 
from the cause of Royalty. The appeals of such 
Ministers as MacWhorter, of Newark, and 
Caldwell, of Elizabethtown, and Green, and 
Johnes, and Horton and Woodhull. of Morris- 
county, were forcibly sustained by the sacrile- 
gious conduct of the enemy. The conduct of 
the Tories and refugees was so inhuman and 
outrageous, that the Royal cause was identi- 
fied, in the popular esteem, with these vaga- 
bonds, guilty of treason, robbery, and murder, 
During that Winter, Governor Livingston and 
his Privy Council, were compelled to itinerate, 
secretly and frequently, now holding their 
meetings at Trenton, Princeton, Newark, Mor- 
ristown, or wherever it could be done, with 
safety, for the general good. The Governor 
was not a bold man, but a very persevering 
one ; and, well aware of the fact that the Tories 
were determined to seize him, as a rare prize, 
to be carried to the enemy, he was usually at. 
tended, in his journeys, by a detachment of 
Arnold’s Light Horse; and very seldom slept 
two successive nights in one house. In several 
instances, the Tories made a descent on the 
house where the Governor had spent the pre- 
vious night; but, whilst thus hunted, for 
years, he managed, in every case, to elude his 
enemies. This estimable officer was greatly 
esteemed by Washington, and rendered invalu- 
able services to the country, in those perilous 
times. 


Only a part of the Army was quartered in 


Lowantica Valley. Large numbers were bil- 
letted at private houses, in the townships of 
Morris, Chatham and Hanover, by Commission- 
ers appointed for the purpose. This method, 
theugh necessarily arbitrary, was met by a 
people of “ willing mind.” Aaron Kitchel and 
his father, Joseph, of Hanover, had two houses, 
and gave up the larger one, on condition that 
the old people might have the other, required 
only to take care of three sick English prison- 
ers, of whom there was no danger of their 
catching the small pox, The late Rev. Doctor 
Ashbel Green remembers that his father’s fa- 
mily ‘‘consisted of nine individuals; and, as 
“well as can be recollected, fourteen officers 
‘“‘and soldiers were quartered in tle same dwell- 
“ing.” (Dr. Green, in The Christian Advocate, 
ix., 522.) The Sayres, Richards, Ely, Beach, 
Kitchel, Smith, Tuttle, and other families, 
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were served in the same way, making no com- 
laints. 

In Whippany, honored as the first village in 
the County to raise a Company of soldiers, for 
defence of liberty, Mrs. Anna Kitchel, daugh- 
ter of Daniel Tuttle, devout believer that she 
was, was willing to “leave it all to the Lord ;” 
and, in this piety, her husband was not a whit 
behind her. These worthy people never said 
to the soldiers, “‘ be ye warmed and filled,” 
merely, but always had rooms and free provi- 
sions for, at least, twelve soldiers, though they 
once protested when an officer attempted to 
billet forty hungry fellows on them, for whom, 
however, they hung over the fire, “ the large 
“kettle, holding half a barrel, filled with meat, 
“ potatoes, and other vegetables,” so that they 
might not go away hungry. And there were 
hundreds of people in Morris-county animated 
with the same spirit. Noble men! noble wo- 
men! your descendants are proud of their an- 
cestry. These are precious relics of a heroic 
age, and ought to be garnered up safely in his- 
tory. 
Meanwhile, as the Commissioners are pro- 
viding for the soldiers as best they can, let us 
look into the old “ Arnold Tavern,” then hon- 
ored in sheltering its greatest guest. Seated 


there, at his table, with lips compressed and 


brow fearfully stern, Washington is “ under 
“the disagreeable necessity of troubling his 
“Lordship, Gen Howe, with a letter almost 
“wholly on the subject of the cruel treatment 
‘which our officers and men, who are unhappy 
“enough to fall into your hands, receive on 
“board the prison-ships in the harbor of New 
* York ;” and did not the writer “ endeavor to 
“obtain a redress of their grievances, he would 
“think himself as culpable as those who inflict 
“such severities upon them.” “The distress 
“of the prisoners,” wrote one of them, “can 
“not be communicated by words. Twenty or 
“thirty die every day. They lie in heaps un- 
“buried. What numbers of my countrymen 
“have died by cold and hunger, perished for 
“want of the common necessaries of life! I 
“have seen it. This, Sir, isthe boasted British 
“clemency! * * * * Rather than again 
“experience their barbarity and insults, may 
“T fall by the sword of the Hessians.” (Ameri- 
can Archives, V., iii., 1429) Just‘a week after 
Washington reached Morristown, he wrote two 
noble epistles to Lord Howe, on the same day, 
(January 13th,) on the subject of “the barbarous 
“usage” our soldiers and sailors were receiving 
in New York, ‘‘ which their emaciated coun- 
‘“tenances confirm.” (Sparks’s Washington, 
ly., 273-277.) 

But weightier matters than this are pressing 
upon him, The term of enlistment for large 
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numbers of his men, is expiring, and most ur- 
gent letters are sent “to the Council of Safety 
‘** of Pennsylvania,” “to the President of Con- 
“ gress,” “to the Governors of the thirteen 
“States,” calling for more men and munitions ; 
and it is cheering to find him able to say, on 
the twentieth of January, “our affairs here are 
‘in a very prosperous train. Within a month 
‘past, in several engagements with the enemy, 
“we have killed, wounded, and taken prison- 
“ers between two and three thousand men. I 
“am very confident that the enemy’s loss here 
“will oblige them to recall their force from 
“vour State. If I am properly supported, I 
“shall hope to close the Campaign gloriously 
“for America.” (Letter to Governor Cook, in 
Sparks’s Washington, iv., 256.) But the cou- 
rageous and ever hopeful Washington has yet 
to pass through some very distressing, dark 
scenes—-Battles of Chad’s Ford and Germantown 
for instance—and is yet to be deserted by the 
Rey. Jacob Duch2, the first Chaplain of Con- 
gress, and endure the sharp agony of Benedict 
Arnold’s treason, before he ‘‘ closes the Cam- 
“paign gloriously for America;” but ‘“ with 
“the smiles of Providence,” he will do it. 

During this month of January, he has “ the 
“satisfaction to say that General Philemon 
‘‘ Dickinson's behaviour, in an action that hap- 
“ pened near Sommerset Court-house, on Mull 
‘‘Stone-river, reflected the highest credit on 
“him; for, though his troops were all raw, he 
“led them through the river, middle deep, and 
“gave the enemy so severe a charge, that, al- 
“ though supported by three field-pieces, they 
“gave way and left their convoy of forty wag- 
“gons and upwards of one hundred horses, 
“most of them of the English draft breed, and 
“a number of sheep and cattle which they had 
“collected.” (bid, 289.) 

But then it was not all or mainly sunlight in 
the ‘old Arnold Tavern ;” for on the twenty- 
sixth of January, Washington wrote, “ rein- 
“ forcements come up so extremely slow, that I 
“am afraid I shall be left without any men be- 
“fore they arrive. The enemy must be igno- 
“rant of our numbers, or they have not horses 
“to move their artillery, or they would not 
“ suffer us to remain undisturbed.” (bid, 301.) 

At this point, I may introduce an anecdote 
which I had from G. P. McCullough, Esq., 
father-in-law of the late Hon. J. W. Miller, who 
had it directly from General Dougbty, a Revo- 
lutionary officer, residing in Morristown. A 
man had been employed by Washington, as a 
spy; but some circumstances had led Colonel 
Hamilton to suspect that he was carrying news 
to the enemy; and he determined to make 
some good use of theman. Accordingly, when 
the man called, one day, at the Colonel’s office, 
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he found him very busy making out a Report of 
the condition of the Army, for the Commander- 
in-chief. The Report was made out with great 
minuteness of detail: such a Division had so 
many men, and such a Division so mauy, etc., 
etc.; and then the whole was summed up into 
a splendid aggregate at least four times as 
large as the actual force. The condition of the 
Magazines was detailed in the same manner. 
Soon after, the suspected spy entered the office, 
Colonel Hamilton pretended to have some er- 
rand and excused himself, saying he would be 
back ina few minutes. Apparently, in his 
haste, he had left his Report lying on his table; 
and, no sooner was he gone, than the fellow, 
glancing over its pages, and sure that he had 
an invaluable document, through a most for- 
tunate chance, pocketed it and left for the 
enemy! General Doughty said that it was 
Colonel Hamilton’s opinion that this happy 
stroke did not a little to keep the enemy from 
Morristown, at a time when the American 
Army was in no condition to receive them. 
Thus passed the month of January, in plans 
to defend the country from its invaders; but 
another invader was approaching, dreadful, in- 
deed, to contend with. Mr. Lossing intimates, 
that while measures were taken to innoculate 
the soldiers in the Northern Department, such 
means were not taken at Morristown. Not 
having his book at hand, I can only give my 
impression from memory. But this is a mis- 
take. It was a common opinion, in this re- 
gion, at that time, that the small-pox was wil- 
lly and maliciously introduced by the enemy, 
hoping to do us fatal damage by the means, 
But, whatever were the means, the “ Morristown 
“ Bill of Mortality” shows that, on the eleventh 
of January, 1777, “ Martha, widow ot Joshua 
“ Ball, died of small-pox.” ‘“ Gershom Hatha- 
“way, on the 24th,” and “ Ebenezer Winds, on 
“the 31st” of the same month, by the same 
loathsome disease. On the fifth of February, 
1777, Washington wrote, “the small-pox has 
“mad : ~.ch head, in every quarter, thatI find 
“it innossible to keep it from spreading 
“through the whole Army, in the natural way. 
“T have therefore determined not only to inoc- 
“ulate all the troops now here that have not 
“had it, but shall order Dr. Shippen to inoc- 
“ulate the troops as fast as they come to 
“Philadelphia. They will lose no time, be- 
“cause they go through the disorder while 
“their clothing, arms, and accoutrements are 
‘*getting ready.” (Sparks’s Washington, iv., 
811.) He was compelled to resort to this ex- 
treme measure by the experience of the previous 
year, especially in the Northern Army, which 
suffered greatly from small-pox. “An estab- 
“lishment,” says Sparks, “ for inoculation was 





“was provided near Morristown, for the troops 
“in camp; one at Philadelphia, for those com- 
“ing from the South ; another in Connecticut ; 
“ another in Providence.” (Jbid, 364.) So far 
as Morristown is concerned, it was not s0 much 
a place, as a series of inoculating hospitals in 
different places, in the townships of Morris 
and Hanover. The Rey. Samuel L, Tuttle, in 
his Sketch of Bottle Hill, during the Revolution, 
from which I have already quoted, remarks 
that “ several private hospitals, in this vicinity, 
‘s were used for the purpose of inoculation, as 
“a means of arresting the progress of the dis- 
“ease. One of these was the dwelling subse- 
“quently occupied by Jonathan Thompson, in 
“the vicinity of the house belonging to Mr, 
“ David C. Miller. At that place, an excellent 
“Surgeon was stationed; and thither all classes, 
“in and about thjs village, went to pass 
“through the process of inoculation.” “Another 
“place which was set apart for the purpose of 
“inoculation, was the house which stood, at 
‘‘that time, on the farm of the late John Og- 
“den, over the hill—about two miles South of 
“Morristown— * * * * That house was 
“then owned and occupied by Mr. Elijah Pier- 
“son ; and, for several months, it was continu- 
“ally filled with both soldiers and citizens, 
“who had repaired thither, in order to guard 
“themselves, by inoculation, against the 
“small-pox. I have been informed by some of 
“the Brookfield family, residing but a little 
“distance from the Lowantica camp-ground, 
“ that they received it from their revolutionary 
“ ancestors, who lived and died on the ground, 
“that, during that same Winter, there was a 
“small encampment on the hill, back of the 
“ Bonsall mansion, a short distance North of 
“the place last described; and it has seemed 
“to me not improbable that that was an ar- 
“rangement also made for inoculating the 
“Army.” “Another private house that was 
“occupied for a hospital, was an old one 
“which stood on the spot now occupied by the 
“residence of Mr. Bailey, on the road leading 
“by the camp-ground across the Lowantica 
“ valley, and but a little distance from the road 
“leading from Green Village to Morristown. 
“ * #* * * Physicians and nurses were 
“stationed there, also; and everything, was 
‘done to save the lives of the poor fellows who 
‘““were carried thither, from time to time, on 
‘litters, from the Camp. All the rooms in the 
‘house were continually filled with patients; 
“and a very large proportion of them died and 
“were buried in the orchard, about five hun- 
‘dred yards North-west of the house. Noth- 
“ing now exists to mark the place of their 
“burial.” “But the principal hospital in the 
“vicinity of the Camp, was a large house which 
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“ belonged, at that time, to a German gentle- 
“man of the name of Harperee, on the farm 
“ which now belongs to J. J. Scofield, Esq., on 
“ the oldroad leading from Bottle Hill to Morris- 
“town. That house stood about a quarter of 
“a mile South of the above thoroughfare, and 
“on ground which sloped towards the South, 
‘so that it could not be seen from the road. 
“Tt was a one and a half story house, having 
“four rooms on the lower floor and a greater 
“number on the upper; about one and a half 
“miles North-west of the centre of the Camp; 
“and in many respects admirably adapted for 
“the object for which it was used. Here, also, 
“many of the soldiers saw the last of earth. 
“The place where they were buried, it is said, 
“is still to be seen in the South-west corner of 
“the Harperee farm. A triangular piece of 
“ ground, containing at least three-quarters of 
“an acre, surrounded by an old-fashioned 
“worm fence and filled with mounds, as 
“closely as they could be placed in regular 
“rows, was the place where these unfortunate 
“men, unblessed with the sympathy of wives, 
“sisters, and mothers, were committed to the 
“ dust.” 

Such are the facts which Mr. Tuttle has res- 
cued from oblivion; but, probably, in reference 
to the last two places which he describes, he is 


wrong in calling them inoculating hospitals, 


Dr. Ashbel Green, whose father, ‘ Parson 
“@reen,” was a Physician, says, explicitly, 
that, during that season, the disease by ino- 
“culation was so light that there was probably 
“not a day in which the Army could not have 
“marched against the enemy, if it had been 
“necessary.” (Christian Ad., ix., 522.) There 
is other conclusive testimony to the same effect; 
but equally conclusive is the evidence, that 
those who took the disease in the natural way 
suffered awfully, and that a large proportion of 
them died. The Bailey and Harperee houses 
were probably hospitals for those who had the 
small-pox in the natural way, which accounts 
for its fatality, at those places. And well 
might the author of Bottle Hill, during the Re- 
volution, exclaim, “ Very sacred, as a conse- 
“quence, are the associations which gather 
“around these spots! Very precious ought 
“they to be in the estimation of all true Ameri- 
“can patriots !” 

If we now return to Hanover, during this 
memorable season, we find that “* Parson Green” 
is preaching regularly in the old Presbyterian 
Meeting-house, not froma ‘“ Carpenter's bench,” 
as in former years, but from a real pulpit, built 
for him by Carpenter Jedidiah Beach, to which 
good act he had been specially incited, as is 
said, by the Parson’s preaching on the some- 
what odd subject of “the Four Carpenters,” 
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the main inference of which discourse was, 
“Why can’t Ihave a pulpit?” That pulpit 
witnessed the ministrations of its worthy occu- 
pant until early in February, 1777, when the 
Church was converted into a temporary hos- 
pital for those soldiers “who had taken the 
“* disease—small-pox—in the natural way.” 
Ashbel Green, eldest son of the Parson, was 
then almost fifteen years old, and was “ train- 
“ing” for real battles, “in a Company of boys 
“from ten to fifteen years old; none I think 
“were admitted under ten, unless an indivi- 
“dual or two of uncommon growth!” (Life of 
Dr. A. Green, 55.) It was a dismal time, in the 
whole region, as we may well imagine. Ina 
valuable note appended tothe autobiography 
of the Rev. Jacob Green of Hanover, Dr. Ash- 
bel Green makes the following statements of 
facts, which he himself was witness to, in his 
boyhood: ‘After the memorable mancuvres 
“and Battles at Trenton and{Princeton, * * * 
“Ger, Washington quartered his whole army, 
“not a large one, in Morris-county. The 
“ small-pox had broken out among the troops, 
“and proved exceedingly fatal. The Church 
“in which the Rey. Jacob Green statedly 
“preached was used as an hospital for those 
“who had taken the disease in the natural 
“way; and -he present writer can never forget 
“the appalling scenes which he there witnessed, 
“ produced by the ravages of that frightful mal- 
“ady, now so happily disarmed of its terrors 
“by the fortunate discovery of vaccination, 
“The troops were distributed in the dwellings 
“of the inhabitants, and the Surgeons of the 
“ Army inoculated both soldiers and citizens 
“the citizens without charge. The family 
“of the writer’s father consisted of nine indi- 
“viduals; and, as well as can be recollected, 
“fourteen officers and soldiers were quartered 
“in the same dwelling. All were inoculated 
“together, and all had the disease in a very 
“favorable manner. Indeed, the disease by 
“inoculation was so slight that there was 
“ probably not a day in which the Army could 
“not have marched against the enemy, if it had 
“been necessary ; but it providentially was not 
“necessary.” (Christian Advocate, ix ., 522.) 
All, however, did not have the disease so 
lightly. Little Eunice Kitchel, afterwards Mrs. 
Pierson, a nouogenarian, had the small-pox, 
which left traces so deep as were not effaced as 
long as shelived, Electa Beach,daughter of Cap 
tain Enoch Beach, afterwards married to Silas 
Dickerson, of Stanhope, brother of Governor 
Mahlon Dickerson, then to the late Colonel 
Joseph Jackson, of Rockaway, was apparently 
“sick unto death,” with the same disease; and 
when she was near eighty years old, she told 
about the lamentation made over her, by 
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friends, and how that the Doctor tried to con- 
sole them by the somewhat rugged words, 
“that they should not make such an ado about 
“it, for if she got well, she would be so—— 
“ugly !”—prefixing one of his Infernal Majes- 
ty’s derivatives. No doubt, many other fami- 
lies were in the same distressing situation, and, 
perhaps, some of them did not fare as well. 
The plan for inoculating the Army produced 
great alarm in the community; and Doctor 
Green says, ‘ My father, I well remember, went 
“in a sleigh to Morristown, accompanied by 
“some of the most respectable men of his con- 
‘‘ oregation, to confer with General Washing- 
“ton on the subject.” The representations 
made by these gentlemen ‘were answered by 
Washington with so much force, that they 
“came back perfectly reconciled to the mea- 
“sure.” He incidentally mentions the fact that 
“ Doctor Bond of Philadelphia, then a Surgeon 
“of some eminence, of rank in the Army,” and 
Doctor Cochran, of New Brunswick, were en- 
gaged in inoculating and attending the sol- 
diers and citizens. In this connection, he also 
adds; “for a short time, my father’s Church 


“was made a Hospital for the reception of 


“those on whom the natural small-pox had ap- 
“ neared, before they could be inoculated; and 
“ more frightful and pitiable human beings I 
“ have never seen. The heads of some of them 
“were swelled to nearly double their natural 
“size; their eyes were closed; and their faces 
‘““were bldck as a coal, The most of these 
“died.” (Lifeof Doctor Ashbel Green, 88-94.) 

The private records of Parishes and Ministers 
of that day, in Morris-county, are unfortunately 
very scanty; and, in many cases, not a scrap 
is to be found. In Hanover, Mr. Green left 
nothing; and it is only through his son that 
we have anything to enlighten us in that dis- 
mal period of history. From his testimony, it 
appears th:.t soldiers were quartered in every 
house in th» Parish ; and that both soldiers and 
citizens wer: inoculated, at home, and not in 
hospitals. It seems that a different course was 
pursued in Chatham and Morris Townships, 
where particular houses were set apart as Hos- 


pitals for inoculation, and, as is abundantly | 

. } . . | 
proved, in the latter place, with results far'| 
It evidently 


more dreadful than in Hanover. 
would be impossible to inoculate a whole 
community promptly in hospitals, so that many 
were exposed, whilst waiting their turn, or, 
through fear or some other cause, neglected the 
precaution, entirely. 

This inference may be plainly drawn from 


the records of death in the Morristown Bill of 


Mortality, for the year 1777. On the twenty- 
fourth of January, and also on the thirty-first, 
occurred a death from small-pox in the Parish 
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of Morristown. During the month of Febru- 
ary, Doctor Johnes attended eleven funerals in 
his Parish, caused by small-pox, an average of 
nearly three per week; in March he attended 
nine; in April, twenty-one; in May, eleven; in 
June, six; in July, eight; and in August, one 
—all produced by small-pox. Sometimes, as 
in April, he attended two such funerals in one 
day, as on the second, seventh, and eight of 
April; and on the fourteenth and thirtieth of 
April, this unwearied Pastor attended to the 
grave, each day, three parishoners who had 
died of this foul disease. The Bill of Mortality 
shows that no age, sex, or condition was exempt 
—the wailing infant, the child just learning to 
prattle, the mother of little children, the father, 
in the strength of manhood, the aged—two 
men died nearly ninety years old—the freeman 
and bond-servant, all were laid under fear of 
death, in this most awful form. Sixty-eight 
victims of small-pox did faithful Pastor Johnes 
attend to “ the house appointed for all living,” 
in that memorable year of 1777; and the most 
of them between the seventeenth of February 
and the first of August. It was the saddest 
year the Parish of Morristown ever saw, before 
or since, during which the old bell, which still 
tolls the hours, in the steeple of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, tolled the departure from 
this life, of two hundred and five persons, resi- 
dents in that community, which was one death 
in about every one and a half days, through the 
entire year ! 

As already intimated, “ Parson Green” had 
too much to do to keep bills of mortality, so 
that we shall never know how many of those 
poor soldiers—‘ more frightful and _ pitiable 
“human beings I have never seen”—died in 
the old Hanover Church, their heart-rending 
moans mingling with the cold, winter winds; 
nor shall we know how many families were de- 
cimated by small-pox, dysentery, and putrid 
fever, the terrible scourges of that year, The 
same was true of the Bottle Hill Parish, in 
which Rev. Azariah Horton, recent Pastor of 
the Church, died of small-pox on the twenty- 
seventh of March, 1777. The same season, the 
devoted Pastor, Thomas Lewis, of Mendham, 
died, perhaps overtasked in visiting the sick 
and burying the dead, Could we have Bills 
of Mortality for each of the old Parishes in 
Morris-county, for that year—Hanover, Parcip- 
pany, Black River, Mendham, Succasunna, 
Rockaway,Pompton Plains—they would doubt- 
less tell just such a tale as the Morristown Bill: 
sad, simple, afflictive, showing that that year, 
in Morris-county, was there a voice heard, “ la- 
‘“‘mentation and great mourning.” 

We cannot intelligently appreciate the situa- 
tion of Washington, the first Winter he spent 
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in Morristown, without thus bidding the past 
rise from the dead, to go before us, like a living 
drama, that we may look at things in detail— 
bankruptcy, disease, nakedness, death—just as 
they crowded upon Washington, his soldiers, 
and their patriotic entertainers. Never were 
there combinations of evil things better calcu- 
lated to undermine the courage of all concerned 
in the struggle; and yet their faith in God 
never failed. Washington was not an un- 
moved spectator of the griefs about him ; und 
often might he be seen, in Hanover and Lowan- 
tica Valley, cheering the faith and inspiring 
the courage of his suffering men, His labors 
were very heavy, in the South-east room of the 
“ Arnold Tavern,” urging on Congress the ne- 
cessity of “ tendering an oath of aliegiance to 
“all the inhabitants, and outlawing those that 
“refuse it;” now advising and inspiriting his 
Generals—Benedict Arnold among them, but 
too base to be elevated by his communion with 
the great spirit of the age—now hurrying for- 
ward the enlistment of troops and the collec- 
tion of munitions; now teaching Lord Howe 
some lessons in humanity, by the law of retali- 
ation, “ although,” say he, “I shall always be 
“happy to manifest my disinclination to any 
“undue severities towards those whom the for- 
“tune of War may chance to throw into my 
“hands.” His situation is extremely trying, 
for, on the second of March, he wrote, * Gen. 
“Howe cannot have * * * - less than ten 
“thousand men in the Jerseys. * * * Our 
“number does not exceed four thousand. His 
“are well-disciplined, well-officered, and well- 
“appointed. Our’s raw Militia, badly officered, 
“and under no government.” The balance- 
sheet, thus struck, seemed to be against him ; 


but then, Robert Morris, the great financier of 


the Revolution, did not express himself too 
strongly in writing that very Winter to Wash- 
ington, “‘ Heaven, no doubt for the noblest pur- 
“poses, has blessed you with a 
“mind, steadiness of countenance, and patience 
“in sufferings, that give you infinite advantag- 
**es over other men.” To use his own words, 
“there is a multiplicity of business engaging 
“my whole attention.” 


There is a tradition among the old people of 


Morris-county, which has the!semblance of prob- 
ability, and may therefore be repeated. It is 
that, whilst Washington was at the “ Arnold 
“Tavern,” he had a dangerous attack of quinsy 
sore throat, and, fecling serious apprehensions 
about his recovery, some of his friends asked 
him to indicate the man whom he considered 


the best fitted to succeed him in command of 


the Army; and that, without hesitation, he 
pointed to General Nathaniel Green. This is 
given as it was heard, merely as a tradition. 





firmness of 


Tradition also states that the anxieties of the 
Winter were relieved with a little pleasantry, 
in a correspondence between the English and 
American Commanders-in-chief. Howe is said 
to have sent to Washington a copy of Watts’s 
version of the one hundred and twentieth 
Psalm, containing the following amiable verses 


** Thou God of love, thou ever blest, 
‘*Pity my suffering state ; 

‘* When wilt thou set my "soul at rest, 
“From lips that love deceit? 


** Hard lot of mine! my days are cast 

‘“ Among the sons of strife, 

“* Whose never ceasing brawlings waste 
** My golden hours of life. 


“*O! might I change my place, 

** How would I choose to dwell 

‘*In some wide, lonesome wilderness, 
** And leave these gates of hell !”’ 


To this, the same tradition states, Wash- 
ington returned Watts's version of the one hun- 
dred and first Psalm, entitled The Magistrate's 
Psalm, containing the following pointed verses : 


“Tn vain shall sinners strive to rise, 
‘* By flattering and malicious lies ; 
** And while the innocent I guard, 
** The bold offender sha’nt be spared. 


‘The impious crew, that factious band, 

** Shall hide their heads, or quit the land; 
** And all who break the public rest, 

‘* Where I have power shall be supprest.”” 


This tradition has come to me from two en- 
tirely distinct sources; but, of coure, it cannot 
be authenticated. 

During the Winter, several sharp skirmishes 
were fought in the region between the Ameri- 
can and English lines. One of these is de- 
scribed in the New Jersey Gazette of March 18th, 
1777, by an American Officer, in a very racy 
manner. The engagement took place “near 
“Quibble or Squa ibbletown ;” and the officer 
commanding two thousand of the enemy ‘is 
‘““under arrest, for undertaking, like Don 
“ Quixote, to do impossibilities. He, instead 
“of marching directly to Brunswick, which he 
“might have done, must needs go fourteen 
“ miles out of the direet road, to take prisoners 
“Gen. Maxwell and his party at Sparktown 
“and to make his triumphant entry into Bruns- 
‘wick, leading his captives in chains, like an 
“old Roman General, in which he found his 
‘fatal mistake, when too late to remedy it, for 
“he found that he had surrounded a nest of 
‘American hornets, who soon put his whole 
‘body to flight.” 

And thus wore away the Winter and Spring. 
The new levies from Virginia and the Middle 
States have reached Morristown; the small- 
pox is conquered; the Powder-mill has been 
making “good Merchantable Powder,” which 
Benoni Hatheway has been converting into 
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cartridges; John Jacob Faesch, of Mount 
Hope, and Charles Hoff, of Hibernia, have sent 
down many waggon-loads of balls and grape- 
shot; and, huzza! just in time for the opening 
Campaign, two vessels from France, arrived in 
rt with twenty-four thousand muskets! And 
80, about the last of May, Washington, with his 
Army, left Morristown, to engage in the nobie 
but bloody scenes of the Campaign of 1777; 
rominent among which are the Battles of 
Chad's Ford and Germantown! God speed 
you, noble man! We take peculiar pride in 
recalling the facts connected with thy sojourn 
among the mountains of Old Morris, during 
the sorrowful, yet glorious, Winter of 1776-7! 
In order to obtain a more life-like view of 
the facts connected with the sojourn of Wash- 
ington in Morris-county, during the Winter of 
1779-80, let us briefly glance at the events 
which transpired between May, 1777, and De- 
cember, 1779. 

On leaving Morristown, Washington took a 
strong position at Middle Brook, about nine 
miles from New Brunswick, and foiled Sir 
William Howe, who attempted to bring on a 
general engagement. The enemy were prepar- 
ing a fleet, for the transportation of the Army, 
somewhere ; but where, no onecould tell: per- 
haps, to act in concert with the formidable ex- 

ition of Burgoyne, at the North, or, per- 
Soon to seize Philadelphia. Convinced that 
the latter was Howe’s aim, Washington march- 
ed his Army to the Delaware; and, whilst in 
Philadelphia, he had his first interview with 
LaFayette, On the eleventh of September, 
was fought the battle of Chad’s Ford, “in a 
“country from which Washington could not de- 
“rive the least intelligence, being, to a man, 
“ disaffected.” The heavy rains destroyed 
much ammunition—on one occasion, “ forty 
“rounds to a man ”—and so distressed his ill- 

rotected and ill-clothed soldiers, that Wash- 
ington was compelled, not only to withdraw 
to a strong position, but to issue peremptory 
orders to take blankets and clothing, if needs 
be, by force, from Philadelphia. Piteously 
does he say, “if there are any shoes and blank- 
“ets to be had-in Lancaster, or that part of 
“the country, I entreat you to have them taken 
“up for the use of the Army ;” for “our dis- 
“tresses, in the articles of shoes, stockings, and 
“blankets, are extremely great.” One of the 
greatest difficulties he had to contend with, he 
says, is “the want of shoes;” “at least, one 
“thousand men are bare-footed, and have per- 
“formed the marches in that condition.” In 
these hard circumstances, the Battle of German- 
town was fought, on the fourth of October, “‘a 
“ bloody day,” as Washington called it, adding 
“would I could add it were a more fortunate 
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“one for us.” He lost about one thousand 
men; and, on the eighteenth of December, 
1777, he led his troops into Winter-quarters, at 
Valley Forge, whither “ they might have been 
“tracked by the blood of their feet, in march- 
‘ing over the frozen ground.” 

At the North, on the seventh of October, 
three days after the disastrous Battle of Ger- 
mantown, the Battle of Bemis’ Heights was 
fought, Benedict Arnold performing prodigies 
of valor; and, on the eighteenth of that month, 
‘the Americans marched into the lines of the 
“British, to the tune of Yankee Doodle.” 
‘“* Among the officers taken, were six members 
“of the British Parliament. The train of brass 
“artillery and other ordnance were immensely 
“valuable, consisting of forty-two brass ord- 
“nance, besides seven thousand muskets, with 
‘“‘six thousand dozen cartridges, besides an am- 
“ple supply of shot, shells, etc.” (Thacher’s 
Military Journal, 107-109.) An aged woman, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Doland, died at Mount Hope, 
Morris-county, in 1852, more then ninety-one 
years old, who once told me that, when eleven 
years old, she was living at Walmsy’s Tavern, 
at Pompton, when the trophies of Burgoyne’s 
surrender were passing through, on their way 
to Morris-county, where they were to be stored. 
She had been to a neighbor’s house; and, on her 
return, found the house in a commotion. In 
the bar-room, was a heap of curious brass-in- 
struments, which belonged to a German Band, 
captured with Burgoyne’s Army. She says 
that, during the three days the Band remained, 
she had music enough and was glad when it 
was gone. The artillery and stores were drawn 
by oxen; and Mrs. Doland says that some of 
the cannon required three yokes. The train 
passed from Pompton to Morristown, through 
Montville, Troy, and Hanover. It is an inter- 
esting fact that the Presbyterian Meeting-house, 
at Succasunna Plains, some twelve miles West 
of Morristown, was used a place of storage for 
the muskets, cannon, and other articles taken 
at Saratoga. There is now living—1854—a 
gentleman, in Morristown, the Hon Lewis Con- 
dict, who, when a child, saw these stores at 
thatoldchurch. The larger cannon were ranged 
and sheltered outside the building; and the 
entire church was filled with the captured mu- 
nitions. On the road from Morristown to the 
Plains, just as you «re descending the hill, was 
the house of a Mr. James Young ; the garret of 
which was filled with drums, band-instruments, 
and other accoutrements requiring shelter. Dr. 
Condict says he has often, when visiting at Mr. 
Young’s house, amused himself with beating 
the drums, there stored. And it may be sur- 
mised that the fact of these trophies of a Brit- 
ish defeat being stored in Morris-county, was 
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one of the reasons why the enemy had such a 
desire to penetrate that region—a desire which 
was never gratified. 

Without doubt, the unfortunate contrast be- 
tween the disasters of the Army on the Dela- 
ware and the brilliant success of the Army at 
the North was the occasion of those insidious 
comparisons which some thoughtless or mali- 
cious person instituted between Washington 
and Gates, and which resulted in a plot to sup- 
plant the Commander-in-chief. 


As for the Army, at Valley Forge, a French- 
man thought he had summed up their hardships 
and heroism, in saying, “no pay, no clothes, no 
“rum.” But we must hasten on, 

The Campaign of 1778 made Monmouth a 
memorable spot in history. The morning of 
that day, as Dr. CharlesG. McChesney once in- 
formed me, as Washington was hurrying onto the 
spot on which his terrible rebuke was to scathe, 
as with lightning, the Atheist and the Traitor, 
Lee, for his poltroonery, a patriot woman, Dr. 
McChesney’s grandmother, ran from the house 
with a cup of refreshment, which she handed to 
him. Washington took it, and said to her, ina 
subdued tone of voice, ‘Madam, God only 
“knows whether I shall ever drink another !” 
Some eight miles West of Morristown, Jacob 
Losey, who is still living—1854—was bathing 
in a mill-pond, and, ever and anon, was start 
led by the long, dull, heavy roar of cannon, 
The lion- 


booming, dismally, along the earth. 
hearted, lion-voiced, but too hasty, General 
Winds, of Morris-county, had led a strong de- 
tachment ot Militia, as far as Spotswood, a few 
miles South of New Brunswick, ordered, as is 
said, to intercept the enemy’s baggage-train 


and cut off their retreat. He found the bridge 
at Spotswood was taken up. Loud roared the 
cannon, showing that there was warm work 
about Monmouth Court-house, that hot Sab- 
bath in June. Impetuously did he and his 
men begin to relay the bridge, when a sleek, 
pious-looking Quaker rode up, at full speed, 
with the intelligence that the enemy, in con- 
siderable force, was landing at Elizabeth-Town- 
point, intending, no doubt, to penetrate Morris- 
county. Winds was on fire at the news, and, 
without thought and without orders, made a 
forced march back to Elizabeth-Town, on a 
fool’s errrand, to have it said by many, that he 
was a coward, in which assertion there was 
no truth. But then it was asad mistake for 
his reputation and, perhaps, for his country. 
That Sunday, on which the Battle of Monmouth 
was fought, was an “inconceivably distressing 
“one to our troops and horses,” killing a few 
and disabling many, but, upon the whole, 
showing to Sir Henry Clinton, Howe’s succes- 
sor, the force of the words which, we have 
Hist, Mae, Vou. IX, JUNE 2, 
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said, tradition asserts Washington sent to 
Howe: 
“The impious crew, that factious band, 
‘Shall hide their heads or quit the land !”’ 


The Winter of 1778-9, Washington spent at 
Middle Brook; and its hardships were reliey- 
ed by occasional amusements, for instance, 
by celebrating “the anniversary of our alliance 
“with France,” when “a splendid entertainment 
‘was given by General Knox and the officers of 
“the Artillery. General Washington and his 
“ lady, with the principal officers of the Army 
“and their ladies, and a considerable number of 
“ respectable ladies and gentlemen of the State 
‘of New Jersey, formed the brilliant assembly. 
“s ¢ * © © * In the evening, a very 
‘‘ beautiful set of fireworks was exhibited; and 
“the celebration was concluded by a splendid 
“ Ball, opened by his Excellency, General Wash- 
“ington, having for his partner, thé lady of 
“General Knox ;” and the witness of this gal- 
lant display says, admiringly, of Washington, 
‘* his tall, noble stature and just proportions, his 
“fine cheerful, open countenance, simple and 
“modest deportment, are all calculated to in- 
‘terest every beholder in his favor, and to com- 
“mand veneration and respect. He is feared 
“even when silent,and beloved even while 
‘“‘ we are unconscious of the motive.” ‘“ As for 
“Mrs. Washington, she, too, combines, in an 
“ uncommon degree, great dignity of manner 
* with the most pleasing affability, but possesses 
“no striking marks of beauty.” (Thacher’s 
Military Journal, 157) 

But the Winter at Middle Brook was not devo- 
ted principally to dancing. Brave, stern Baron 
Steuben has been appointed Inspector-general 
of the Army; and, on the parade-ground, he is 

| disciplining the men so severely that their labors 
| amount to little less than hard service in the 
field. In the Spring of 1779, General Washing- 
ton detached four thousand regular troops and 
a large body of Militia to punish the Indians 
for the massacres of Cherry Valley and Wyo- 
ming; and the late Colonel Joseph Jackson, then 
five years old,remembered that a Brigade of these 
troops encamped, for a night.in the field oppo- 
site his late residence. The officers were quarter- 
ed in his father’s house. As for the general 
concerns of the Campaign of 1779, it was 
was made notorious by such piratical movements 
as the burning of Portsmouth and New London, 
as the means of “ inducing the rebellious Pro- 
“ vinces to return to their allegiance.” On the 
fifteenth of July, “Mad Anthony” Wayne 
stormed Stony Point; and, in August, Major 
Henry Lee successfully attacked and took pris- 
oners a body of the enemy, at Paulus Hook, 
as Jersey City was then called. 

Thus passed that Campaign, until, early in De- 

cember, Washington went into Winter-quar- 
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ters, at Morristown. His first letter, from Mor- 
ristown, that Winter, bears the date “7 De- 
** cember, 1779 ;” and to Governor Livingston, of 
New Jersey, he wrote, “the main army lies 
‘* within three or four miles of the town.” On 
the fifteenth of December, he orders Briga- 
dier-general Duportail, in conjunction with the 
Quarter-master-general, Greene, to “ examine 
“all the grounds in the environs of our present 
“encampment,” for “spots most pruper to be 
“occupied in case of any movement of the 
“enemy towards us,” “these spots to be large 
“enough for the movements of ten thousand 
“men.” (Sparks’s Writings of Washington, vi., 
415-419.) 

On the first of December, 1779, Washington 
became, in one sense, the guest of Mrs. Ford, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Timothy Johnes, and 
widow of the lamented Colonel Jacob Ford, 
Junior, who died soon after Washington first 
came to Morristown, in January, 1777. The 
house in which she was residing was built in 
1774, in the most substantial manner and on 
a scale of elegance and comfort which in- 
dicates ample means in its builder. It is 
a pleasing fact that the house which shel- 
tered Washington has been changed but little 
since he occupied it. The same weather-boards 
which resisted the storms of that tremendous 
Winter are just where they were then. You 
enter a spacious hall which runs the depth of 
the house; and nota plank in the floor has 
been removed since Washington first crossed the 
threshold of that mansion. The same oaken 
double-door that opened to him opens to you, 
now. When he came there, “the widow Eliza- 
“beth Lindsley, the honored mother of 
* Colonel Jacob Ford, Senior,” had been dead 
nearly eight years. She lived to see the Ford 
Mansion begun; but not to live in it. Her son 
and grandson had been dead three years, nearly. 
The widow of the latter closed her life, there. 
Her son, the late Hon. Gabriel H. Ford, suc- 
ceeded his mother in the mansion, and died at 
the advanced age of eighty-five years. At the 
present time (1871) his son, Henry Ford, Esq., 
is residing there; and is surrounded with his 
children and grand-children. So that if we 
reckon Mrs. Lindsley, who lived to see the 
house begun, it may be said that the old man- 
sion has seen seven generations of the same 

family. Six generations have actually resided 
there, of which the first three are now gone; and 
yet so firmly is it built, that, a century hence, if 
modern vandalism can be kept from making 
it impossible, the stranger may open the same 
portal, press the same floor, wander through 
he same hall and rooms, and look out at the 
same windows, as did Washington, that memo- 
rable Winter. May it stand as long as the 
house in which Shakspeare was born! Excep- 
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ting in the matters of paint and paper, the addi- 
tion. of a partition or two, and the filling up the 
spacious parlor fire-place, to accommodate a coal 
grate, no changes have been made. Your eye 
rests on the same walls, the same cornices, 
the same window-casements, the same doors, 
the same mantle-pieces, the same windows, 
the same hearthstones, as did Ais, in the Winter 
of 1779-’80. The great outlines of the land- 
scape, once seen never to be forgotten, which his 
eye rested on, then, are the same ; but the right- 
hand of enterprize has greatly changed the de- 
tails, The eye now rests on thousands of clear- 
ed acres v, u'ch, then, were covered with dense 
forests; and the old town itself has changed 
more than otler things. We are naturally in- 
clined to venerate places where great men have 
accomplished heroic deeds. Very finely did 
Daniel Webster remark, at Valley Forge, “there 
“is a mighty power in local association. We 
“all acknowledge, and all feel it! Those 
‘places naturally inspire us with emotion, 
“which, in the course of human history, have 
“been connected with great and interesting 
“events; and this power over ingenuous minds 
“never ceases, until frequent visits familiarize 
“the mind to the scenes. * i + * 
“The mention of Washington, the standing 
‘“‘on the ground of his encampment, the act of 
“Jooking around on the scenes which he and 
“his officers and soldiers then beheid, can- 
“not but carry us back also to the Revolution 
“and to one of its most distressing periods,” 
( Works, ii., 277.) 

What is true of Valley Forge, is true of 
Morristown and, especially,of the venerable man- 
sion in which Washington resided. It is no 
ordinary place; and every object which has 
survived the ravages of time has a sort of sa- 
credness which one can feel better than describe. 
Take this old arm chair, standing in the hall, 
and draw it up to the old secretary, also stand- 
ing in the hall. Washington was often seat - 
ed in that chair, and often wrote at that secre- 
tary. Ortake this plain little table, said to 
have been a favorite one with him, on which 
to write, because he could easily move it: look 
at the very ink-spots, which are said to have 
been made that Winter—spots, which, in the 
eye of the antiquary, are more beautiful than 
settings of precious stones—open now to the 
immortal letters which Washington wrote, that 
Winter, many of them at that very secretary 
or little table; read those letters, attentively, 
and let the imagination evoke the form of 
their great author, on whose brow are the deep 
tracings of anxious thought; and one must 
be either very stupid or very stern if he do not 
feel a peculiar thrill, a warm glow pervading 
his whole nature, as thus he beholds, not only 
Washington, but his dignified lady, the admi- 
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rable Martha Washington ; the courtly and bril- 
liant Alexander Hamilton; the apostate quaker, 
but splendid soldier, Nathaniel Greene; the in- 
comparable commandant of the Artillery, Henry 
Knox; the giant-sized and stern Baron Steuben ; 
the polishe Kosciuszko ; the elegant and accom- 
plished Sterling; and, perhaps, an occasional 
member of the group, Satan in Paradise, the 
traitor, Arnold ! 

It is interesting to ascertain the arrangements 
of the house and the large family occupying 
it, that Winter, On the twenty-second ot Jan- 
uary, 1780, Washington wrote to the Quarter- 
master-general, Greene, whose duty it was to 

rovide for the comfort of the Commander-in- 
chief, “I have been at my present Quarters 
“since the first day of December, and have not 
“a kitchen to cook a dinner in; * * 
“nor is there a place, at this moment, in which 
“aservant can lodge, with the smallest degree 
“‘of comfort. Eighteen belonging to my fami- 
“ly and all Mrs. Ford’s are crowded together, 
“in ker kitchen, and scarce one of them able 
“to speak for the colds they have,” (Sparks’s 


Writings of Washington, vi., 449.) This was in 
reference to the cooking department; and, 
soon, alog kitchen was built, at the East end of 
the house, forthe use of Washington’s family. 
He himself occupied the two South-east rooms 


of the main house, on the first and second 
floors. The room on the first floor, he used for 
a dining, reception, and sitting-room; and the 
one immediately above it,asa bedroom. At the 
West end of the house, and but a little distance 
from it, another log cabin was built for a gene- 
ral office, which Washington occupied, particu- 
larly in the day time, with Colonel Alexander 
Hamilton and Major Tench Tighlman. This 
cluster of buildings was gtiarded, night and 
day, by sentinels. In the field, South-east of 
the house, huts were built for Washington’s 
Lite Guards, of whom there are said to have been 
two hundred and fifty, under the command of 
General Colfax, grandfather of our Vice Presi- 
dent. 

We have already noted the principal locali- 
ties of interest, in Morristown, but may here al- 
lude to two, with each of which is associated 
an anecdote of Washington. The first Winter 
he spent there, as has already been stated, it 
was found necessary to use the Presbyterian 
Meeting-house, as a temporary Hospital. Dur- 
ing the cold weather, Doctor Johnes probably 
preached, principally, in private houses, in dif- 
ferent parts of the congregation; but, when 
the warm weather came on, it is reported, by 
tradition, that public meetings, on the Sab- 
bath, were held a few rods back of the Doc- 
tor’s house. The tradition comes directly 
from Doctor Johnes, that, previous to holding 
& communion on that spot, Washington called 
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on him, asis stated in Hosack's Life of Clinton, 
and, “ after the usual preliminaries, thus accost- 
“ed him, ‘ Doctor, I understand that the Lord’s 
‘* Supper is to be celebrated with you, next Sun- 
“*day. I would learn if it accords with the 
““* Canons of your Church to admit communi- 
‘** cants of another denomination !’ The Doc- 
“ tor rejoined, ‘ Most certainly, Our’s is not 
““*the Presbyterian’s table, General, but the 
“* Lord’s; and hence we give the Lord’s invi- 
“tation to all his followers, of whatsoever 
“*name.’ The General replied, ‘I am glad of 
“*it: that is as it ought to be; but,as I was 
‘* not quite sure of the fact, I thought I would 
‘“fascertain it from yourself, as I propose to 
“<join with you on that occasion. Though a 
“member of the Church of England, I have 
“*no exclusive partialities.’ The Doctor as- 
“sured him of a cordial welcome ; and the 
“General was found seated with the communi- 
“ cants, the next Sabbath.” 

This tradition is well authenticated, and is 
in perfect keeping with his opinions, elsewhere 
expressed. I do not now recall any occasion 
in which he ostentatiously calls himself “a 
“Churchman,” being a man of correct taste ; 
but he was an Episcopalian, by an honest prefer- 
ence,—he had too just views of God, as a 
Spirit, and of His worship, as spiritual, to nar- 
row down _ his devotion to any locality, either 
Mount Gerazim or Jerusalem. Once he used 
these words: “ Being no bigot, myself, I am dis- 
“posed to indulge the professors of Christi- 
“anity in the Church with that road to 
‘heaven which to them shall seem the most 
“direct, the plainest and easiest, and least 
“liable to objections.” And to “ The Bishops, 
“Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant Episco- 
“pal Church,” he wrote, on the nineteenth of 
August, 1789, in reply to their Address: ‘“ On 
“this occasion, it would ill become me to con- 
“ceal the joy I have felt in perceiving the fra- 
“ternal affection which appears to increase 
“among the friends of genuine religion. It af- 
“fords most edifying prospects, indeed, to see 
“Christians of every denomination dwell to- 
“gether in more charity, and conduct them- 
“selves in respect to each other with a more 
“Christian-like spirit than ever they have 
“ done,in any former age,or iu any other nation.” 
—Sparks’s Writings of Washington, xii., 404. 

In March, 1797, Washington, in his reply to 
the Address of “the Clergy of different De- 
“nominations residing in and near the city of 
“Philadelphia,” uttered the following senti- 
ment: “Believing, as I do, that Religion and 
“ Morality are the essential pillars of society, I 
“view, with unspeakable pleasure, that har- 
“mony and brotherly love which characterize 
“the Clergy of different denominations, as well 
“in this, as in other parts of the United 
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“States; exhibiting to the world a new and 
“interesting spectacle, at once the pride of 
“our Country and the surest basis of univer- 
“gal harmony.”—Dr. Green’s Autobiography, 615. 

Doctor Johnes has handed down another 
anecdote connected with the place already allud- 
ed to, which illustrates Washington’s genuine 
politeness. One Sabbath he was in attendance 
on the Doctor’s service, held in the open air, 
and a chair had been brought in, for his use. Just 
before the service began, a woman with a child 
in herarms came in; and, as the seats were all 
occupied, Washington immediately rose from 
his and, placing her in it, remained standing 
the entire service. 

The other anecdote I received from P. G. 
MacCullough, Esq., who received it from the late 
General Doughty, of Morristown, who saw the 
incident which he related.. The scene of the 
anecdote, General Doughty fixed as having oc- 
cured afew rods South ofthe ruins of the New 
Jersey Hotel, and where a carpenter’s shop now 
stands. Washington had purchased a young 
horse of great spirit, activity, and power, but not 
broken to the saddle. A man in the Army, noted 
for his braggadocio glorification of his own 
horsemanship, solicited the privilege of the 
General to break his horse to ride. Permission 
was given; and the General, with some of his 
friends, went out to the place already mentioned, 
to see the horse take his first lesson, After con- 
siderable preparation, the man leaped on the 
back of his mettlesome pupil, who, unaccustom- 
ed to that sort ofincumbrance, began a series 
of frantic efforts to unhorse him; and, in a very 
few seconds, by a judicious planting of his fore 
feet and a skilful uplifting of his hind feet, he 
succeeded in sending his rider clean over his 
head. As the discomfited brag was landed so 
unceremoniously, but unhurt, Washington threw 
back his head and laughed boisterously, until 
the tears fairly ran down his face. General 
Doughty was wont to say that he never met 
a person who had ever heard Washington 
laugh loud, during the two Winters he spent 
in Morris-county, except on this single occasion ! 
As such, the incident is worthy of memory. 

As a picture of the times, and a fact with 
which to compare the present and the past, let 
me state that, during the Spring of 1780, whilst 
Washington was in Morristown, Jacob Johnson, 
father of the venerable Mahlon Johnson, who 
still survives, died on Morris-plains, three miles 
North of Morristown. He was a fine horseman, 
and belonged to Arnold’s troop of Light 
Horse, in which service he caught the cold of 
which he finally died. His son, Mahlon, remem- 
bers, distinctly, that a large concourse of peo- 
ple attended his father’s funeral , and that there 


was only one conveyance, gn wheels, among | 
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them all, this being used to carry the corpse to 
the Morristown grave-yard. But there was a 
great cavalcade on horseback. Doctor Johnes, 
the minister, and the physician, each with a 
linen scarf on, and on horseback, led the pro- 
cession ; and many a horse, that day, carried a 
man in the saddle, and, behind him, was seated 
on a “ riding cloth,” his wife, or mether, or sis- 
ter, or daughter. This was the funeral proces- 
sion which attended to the grave the remains 
of a man of property and position, in the Par- 
ish of Morristown, in 1780. Certainly, manners 
and customs have undergone very considerable 
change, since that time; but, whether the 
change has been for the better, each one must 
decide for himself—probably, that plain, 
unostentatious procession contained as many 
warm, sympathizing, and unselfish hearts as the 
more courtly and better-bred processions which 
now visit the same “ God’s acre,” in coaches 
and according to the rules of good society. 

I have not spoken of the main encampment 
of that Winter, preferring to give a description 
of that and things connected with it, by them- 
selves. To this part of the work, let us now 
address ourselves, On the thirtieth of Novem- 
ber, 1779, General Greene, the Quarter-master- 
general, wrote from Morristown to one of the 
Quarter-masters of New Jersey, that “ we are 
“vet like the wandering Jews in search ofa 
‘* Jerusalem, not having fixt upon a position 
“for hutting the Army ;” and he says that he 
has described two favorable positions to the 
Commander-in-chief, “‘the one near Equaca- 
“nock, the other near Mr. Kemble’s, four miles 
“from this place.” The next day, he writes to 
the same gentleman, that “the General has 
“fixed upon a place for hutting the Army near 
“Mr. Kimball’s, within about four miles of 
“this Town. His reasons for this choice are 
“unnecessary to be explained, but, whatever 
“they are, they will prove very distressing to 
“the Quarter-master’s Department. * * * * 
“IT beg you will set every Wheel in motion that 
“will give dispatch to business.” From this, 
it may be inferred that General Greene preferred 
the position near Aquackanock, as one more 
accessible, and also nearer to the more thickly 
settled Counties along the Hudson, His pre- 
dictions, concerning the Commissary, were ful- 
filled more literally than he himself dreamed of. 

The position actually chosen is one of the 
finest localities in Morris-county, and can be 
reached by two roads, The one principally 
travelled, that Winter, is the old road to Mend- 
ham, over “ Kimbal’s Hill,” as it is called, to 
this day. The camping-ground is about four 
miles South-west from Morristown. Following 
the Baskingridge-road, four miles, through a 
region famous for its excellent soil and fine 
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scenery, with the mountain on your right, you 
come to the Kimbal property, now owned by 
H. A. Hoyt, Esq. Here you turn to the right, 
and ascend the highlands, for a mile, and you 
are on the ground which must be considered as 
consecrated by the unparalleled hardships of 
the American Army. The different camps 
where were quartered the troops from New Eng- 
land, the Middle, and the Southern States, were 
on the lands which then belonged to Mr. Kim- 
bal and Mr. Wicke, including some one thou- 
eand acres, The house on the Wicke property, 
is still standing, very much as it was in that 
Winter ; and it is worthy of a brief description. 
It is on the crown of the hill, whence you de- 
scend, westward, to Mendham and, eastward, 
to Morristown. In front of the house was an 
old black locust—cut down in 1870—at least 
two feet and a half in diameter; and atithe 
East end is the largest red cedar I have ever 
seen. Both these trees were standing in 1780. 
In the immediate vicinity of the house, are 
several immense black cherry-trees, which be- 
long to the same period. The house itself is 
nearly square, and is built in the old style of 
New England houses, with a famous large 
chimney-stack, in the centre. The very door 
which swung then is there still, hanging on the 
same substantial strap-hinges, and ornamented 
with the same old lion-headed knocker. Pass- 
ing through this door, which frontesouthwar¢, 
you come into a hall some four feet deep and 
eight feet wide, its width being just the same 
as the thickness of the chimney. Turning to 
the right, you pass from the hall into the ordi- 

amily-room, and to the left, into the par- 

A door from the family-room and the 
parlor leads you into the kitchen, which is 
about two-thirds the length of the house. The 
fire-places of these three rooms all belong to the 
one huge stone stack, in the centre; and every- 
thing about them remains as it then was. 
They would alarm modern economists, by their 
capacity to take in wood by the cord. The 
spaces above the old mant’e-trees are filled up 
with pannel-work, and, in the parlor, especially, 
«vidently were once quite fine, especially for that 
day. On the North side of the parlor, is a 
door leading into the spare bed-room, with 
which is connected an amusing incident. 
Great difficulty was experienced, in the Spring 
of 1780, in procuring teams to remove the 
army stores, and horses for Cavalry. Mr. 
Wicke’s daughter, Tempe, owned a beautiful 
young horse, which she frequently rode, and 
always with skill. She was an admirable and 
a bold rider. One day, as the preparations for 
removing the Army were progressing, Miss 
Wicke rode her favorite horse to the house of 
her brother-in-law, Mr. Leddel, on the road to 
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Mendham ; and, on her return, was accosted 
by some soldiers, who commanded her to dis- 
mount and let them take the horse. One of 
them had seized the bridle-reins. Perfectly 
self-possessed, she appeared to submit to her 
fate, but not without a vain entreaty not to 
take her favorite from her. She then told them 
she was sorry to part with the animal, but as she 
must, she would ask two favors of them, the 
one was to return him to her, if possible; and 
the other was, whether they returned him or 
not, to treat him well. Thesoldiers were com- 
pletely thrown off their guard, and the reins 
were released, they supposing she was about to 
dismount, than which nothing was farther 
from her intentions, tor no sooner was the 
man’s hand loose from the bridle than she 
touched her spirited horse with the whip, and 
he sped from among them like an arrow. As 
she was riding away, at full speed, they fired 
after her, but probably without intending to 
hit her; at any rate, she was unharmed. She 
urged her horse up the hill, at his highest 
speed, and coming round to the kitchen-door, 
on the North side of the house, she sprang off 
and led him into the kitchen, thence into the 
parlor, and thence into the spare bed-room, 
which had but one window, and that on the 
West side. This was secured with a shutter. 
The soldiers, shortly after, came up, searched 
the barn and the woods, in vain. Miss Wicke 
saved her horse, by keeping him in that bed- 
room, three weeks, until the last troop was 
fairly off. The incident, which is authentic, 
shows the adroitness and courage of the young 
lady, who, afterwards, became the wife of Wil- 
liam Tuttle, an officer in the Jersey Brigade, 
during the entire War. 

The descriptions of the different camps, which 
are to be given, are quite imperfect, but inter- 
esting ; and, such as they are, are derived from 
the late Captain William Tuttle, who was sta- 
tioned with the Jersey Troops during that 
Winter, It cannot be sufficiently regretted 
that some friendly pen was not ready to record 
the conversations of this fine old soldier, an 
officer in the Third Jersey Regiment, and per- 
fectly acquainted with all the localities of the 
encampment on Kimbal-hill. He was twenty 
years old, at the time; and, from the conclu- 
sion of the War until his death, in 1836, he re- 
sided most of the time either on the Wicke 
Farm or in the immediate vicinity. Very often 
would he go over the ground, especially with 
his young relatives, pointing out the precise 
spots occupied by the different troops, and 
filling up hours with thrilling anecdotes con- 
nected with that Winter; but these conversa- 
tions no one was at the pains to record, and 
now they are hopelessly gone. He enlisted in 
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the regular service, in 1777, and remained 
in it until Peace was declared. He suffered 
the exposures of Winter-quarters at Middle 
Brook, Valley Forge, and Kimbal-hill; was in 
the battles of Chad’s Ford, Germantown, 
Brandywine, Monmouth, Springfield, and 
“others of less note”; was with LaFayette, in 
his Virginia Campaign; and was at the siege 
of York Town, and yet his careless relatives, 
culpably, have suffered his history to be shrunk 
into the compass of his own meager but mod- 
est affidavit, in the Pension Office. 

As good fortune will have it, a former tenant 
on the Wicke farm occupied it several years 
before Captain Tuttle’s death; and, in com- 
pany with the old gentleman, frequently passed 
over the camp-grounds. Under Mr. Muck- 
low’s direction, a small party of us passed over 
the various points of interest. Taking the old 
Wicke house as the starting point, we crossed 
the road, and, following in a South-west direc- 
tion, came into a tract of timber, on an easy 
slope, and extending to a living spring brook. 
In the upper end of the woods, near the brook, 
we found the ruins of several hut-chimneys. 
Following the side hill, in the same direction 
as the stream, that is, in a South-east course, 
we found quite a large number of these stone 
chimneys; and, in some of them, the stones 
seem to be just as the soldiers left them. At 


one point, we counted two rows containing 
forty chimneys; some of them evidently be- 


longing to doubdle-huts. Just below these, we 
came into a fine level opening, almost bare of 
trees, and which may have been grubbed clean 
of stumps and roots for a parade ground. A 
few rods higher up the side of the hill, were 
other ruins, extending with some degree of regu- 
larity around the face of the hill, in a curve, 
until the row was terminated at a brook, on 
the East side, which puts into the stream al- 
ready mentioned. On the crown of the hill is 
another row of ruins; and Captain Tuttle in- 
formed our guide that the cleared field, on the 
hill, was once covered with similar remains. 
Thus far, we counted one hundred and ninety- 
six of these ; and had been over the ground oc- 
occupied by the Jersey ae Frequently did 
Captain Tuttle relate the fact that he had seen 
the paths, leading from the Jersey camp to 
the Wicke house, marked with blood from the 
feet of the soldiers without shoes ! 

On the same side of the road, and near to it, 
is a cleared field. In this field a spring-brook 
rises, around which the hill slopes in the form 
of a horse shoe. On the North side of this was 
a slaughter-house; and a little lower down, on 
the same side, are the remains of the huts built 
for the Commissary-department, and in the vi- 
cinity of a beautiful spring. On the opposite 
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side of the brook, we found several ruins, 
which, with those just mentioned, amounted to 
twenty-three. On the ground of the slaughter- 
house, Mr. Mucklow ploughed up an old bayo- 
net. 

Crossing the road, directly opposite this 
point, we came into a cleared field which is in 
the Southern slope of Fort Hill. Along the 
road fence, is a row of stones which were in 
the hut fire-places, and which were drawn 
off to clear the ground for ploughing; but 
higher up in the woods are several remains, 
East of this lot, and lower down the hill, is an 
open field, in which we saw several rows, in 
regular order, containing sixty fire-places; and 
thence, following the curve of the hill, in a 
North-east course, in regular rows, we counted 
one hundred more. We were informed that 
the remains are to be seen around the entire 
hill; but want of time forbade our pursuing 
the inquiry farther. 

We now ascended Fort-hill, around the sides 
of which we had been walking for some time, 
It is shaped like a sugar-loaf; and, from the 
North-east to the South-east, its sides are very 
steep, making the ascent not a little difficult. 
I was on this point, in the Spring, before the 
leaves had put out; and the view from it is 
surpassingly beautiful. Fort Hill, is one of the 
most commanding points in Morris-county. 
Westward, you can see the Schooley’s Moun- 
tain range and, as I fancied, the mountains 
along the Delaware. Southward, is a fine 
range of highlands, in the midst of which is 
Baskingridge, (where General Lee was cap- 
tured) so distinct that, with a glass, you can 
tell what is doing in its streets. South-east of 
you, Long-hill and Plainfield Mountain stretch 
far in the distance, from the top of which, 
you may see from New York to New Bruns- 
wick, if not to the Delaware. East of you, are 
the Short-hills, so famous as the watch-tower of 
treedom, during the Revolutionary War, and 
on which, night and day, sentinels were ob- 
serving the country along the Hackinsac, Pas- 
saic, and Raritan, and even to New York and 
the Narrows. North-east, you can see the two 
twin mountains, in the vicinity of Ringwood ; 
and, beyond that, the blue-tinged mountains, 
towards Newburgh. Between these prominent 
points are intervening landscapes, beautiful as 
the eye ever rested on, But of this, more in an- 
other place. 

At the East and North-east, on the top ot 
Fort-hill, are some remains not like those we 
had previously examined. They evidently 
were not the ruins of breast-works, but seem to 
have been designed to prepare level places, for 
the free movements of artillery ; and a close in- 
spection shows that cannon stationed at those 
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two points, on the hill top, would sweep the en- 
tire tace of the hill, in case of an attack. This, 
undoubtedly, was the design. In the immedi- 
ate vicinity, are the remains of quite a number 
of hut-chimneys, probably occupied by a de- 
tachment of artillery-men. 

Passing down the West side of Fort-hill, to- 
wards the old house, we came into what has 
always been called the Jockey Hollow-road, at 
a place which tradition points out as the spot 
where Captain Billings was shet, when the 
Pennsylvania troops mutinied, on New Year’s 
day, 1781. The aged mother of Mr. Robert 
K. Tuttle of Morristown, pointed out a black 
oak tree, by the roadside, as near the spot 
where the unfortunate man was shot down, 
and buried in the road where he was killed. 
Mrs. Tuttle was, at the time, living on a part 
of the Wicke farm, so that the tradition is un- 
doubtedly true. 

We now returned to the house in order to 
visit Hospital Field, as it is still called, and 
also the Maryland Field, so called because the 
Maryland troops were there encamped, during 
the Winter of 1779-’80. These fields are about 
half a mile North from the house. Hospital 


Field is on the slope of a high hill, facing 
East and South-east; and, at the bottom, is a 
fine spring-brook, in the vicinity of which were 


huts for the hospitals. Of these there are no 
remains, as the plough has long since obliterat- 
ed them; but, near by, is a most interesting 
place, marked by a grove of locust trees, plant- 
ed to protect the graves from the plough. 
Here are two rows of graves where were buried 
those who died at the hospitals, that Winter, 
A granite monument ought to be built, imme- 
diately, there, to commemorate those unnamed 
men, who died whilst in the service of their 
country. The length of space occupied by the 
graves, as far as can now be seen, is about one 
hundred and seventy feet, thus making a single 
row of graves about three hundred and forty 
feet long. The graves evidently are near to- 
gether, so that quite a large number must have 
died in the hospitals, that Winter. Whether 
there was any other burying-ground used, it is 
impossible now to determine; but it is very 
probable, that the hill-sides, in the vicinity, 
contain many graves which will remain un- 
known until the morning of the resurrection. 
Directly East from Hospital Field, on a hill 
opposite, the Maryland troops and, perhaps, 
the Virginia were ‘‘ hutted;” but we were as- 
sured that no remains are left, as the ground 
has all been ploughed, so that we did not visit 
it. In all, we had counted three hundred and 
sixty-five chimney foundations, marking the 
sites of as many huts, besides many which, in- 
advertently, we omitted to count. We must 
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have seen more than four hundred in all; and 
Iam thus particular in describing their posi- 
tions, because a few years more may entirely 
obliterate all traces of the camps on Kimbal- 
hill. 

If we return to the top of Fort-hill, and cast 
the eye over the prominent points already men- 
tioned, we shall perceive how admirably they 
are adapted for the purpose of spreading alarm 
by means of beacon-fires. The ranges of the 
Short and Long-hills and Plainfield Mountain, 
on the South-east and East, Schooley’s Moun- 
tain, on the West, the mountains near Ring- 
wood and along the new York line, on the 
North and North-east, all are as distinct as 
light-houses. Very early inthe War, there was 
a beacon-station, on the Short-hills, near the 
country residence of the late Bishop Hobart ; 
but, in the Winter of 1778-9, Washington com- 
municated to the Governor of New Jersey a 
plan for establishing these beacons throughout 
the State; and, in accordance with his request, 
on the ninth of April, 1779, General Philemon 
Dickinson, one of the most able Militia officers 
in the State, was instructed to carry the plan 
into effect. Hitherto, no traces of a written 
plan have been found, but there can be no 
doubt as to some of the locations, That on 
the Short hills is remembered by persons still 
living—1854—from whom the Rev. Samuel L, 
Tuttle derived the account he gives of the 
matter. ‘On that commanding elevation,” 
writes Mr. Tuttle,in his Lecture on Bottle Hill 
during the Revolution, “the means were kept 
“for alarming the inhabitants of the interior, 
“in case of any threatening movement of the 
“enemy, in any direction, A cannon, an eigh- 
“ teen-pounder—called in those times ‘ the old 
“* sow ’—fired every half hour, answered this 
“ object in the daytime and in very stormy and 
“ dark nights; while an immense fire or beacon- 
“ light answered the end at all other times. A 
“log-house ortwo * * * * were erected 
“there for the use of the sentinels, who, by re- 
“ lieving one another, at definite intervals, kept 
“ careful watch,day and night, their eyes contin- 
“ ually sweeping over the vast extent of country 
“that lay stretched out like a map before them, 
“The beacon-light was constructed of dry weod, 
“ piled around a high-pole ; this was filled with 
“combustible materials; and a tar-barrel was 
‘*placed upon the top of the pole. When the 
“sentinels discovered any movement of the 
“enemy, of a threatening character, or such 
“tidings were brought them by messengers, 
“either the alarm-gun was fired or the beacon- 
“ fire kindled, so that the tidings were quickly 
“spread over the whole region. There are sev- 
“eral persons still living in this place, who 
“remember to have heard that dismal alarm- 
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«‘gun, and to have seen those beacon-lights 
«(sending out their baleful and terrific light 
‘from that high point of observation; and 
“who also remember to have seen the inhabi- 
‘tants, armed with their muskets, making all 
“possible haste to Chatham-bridge and the 
‘* Short-hills.” 

That there was a system of beacon-lights, 
there can be no doubt, although, unfortunately, 
the most of those are dead who could give us 
information about it, and there are no docu- 
ments describing the various points where these 
lights were kindled. Of one, we have some 
knowledge. Seven miles North of Morristown, 
near the present Rail-road Depot, at Denville, 
is a mountain which rises abruptly to a consid- 
erable height, from which you can see the 
Short-hills. On this point, there was a beacon- 
light, managed by Captain Josiah Hall, whose 
descendants stil] reside in the vicinity. A fire 
from this point would be seen from the top of 
Green Pond mountain, several miles farther 
North; and a fire on that mountain would 
probably reach the portion of Sussex-county 
where the brave Colonel Seward, grandfather 
of Senator Seward, resided. Tradition says, 
that such was the case; and that, often, at 
night, the tongue of fire might be seen leaping 
into the air on the Short-hills, soon to be fol- 


lowed by brilliant lights on Fort-hill, on the 
Denville-mountain, the Green Pond-mountain, 
and on the range of mountains on the Orange- 


county line. To many, it has seemed inexplic- 
able, and it was so to the enemy, that they 
could not make a movement towards the hills 
of Morris, without meeting the yeomen of 
Morris, armed and ready to repel them. Ihave 
conversed with several old men who have seen 
the roads converging on Morristown and Chat- 
ham, lined with men who were hurrying off te 
the Short-hills, to drive back the invaders. 
The alarm-gun and the beacon-light explain 
the mystery; and, as an illustration of scenes 
frequently witnessed, I may give an incident in 
the life of an old soldier, by the name of Bishop, 
who was living at Mendham. He was one 


morning engaged in stacking his wheat, with a | 


hired man, when the alarm-gun pealed out its 
warning. “I must go,” exclaimed Bishop. 
** You had better take care of your wheat,” said 
his man. Again they heard the dull, heavy 
sound of the alarm-gun ; and instantly Bishop 
slid down from the stack, exclaiming, “ I can’t 
“stand this. Get along with the grain, the 
“best way you can. I'm off to the rescue!” 
Hastily, he packed a small budget of provi- 


sions; and, shouldering his musket, in a few | 


minutes, he was on the way to Morristown. He 
says that, on his way there, be found men issu- 
ing from every road, equipped just as they left 


~_— 
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their fields and shops, so that, by the time he 
reached town, he was one of a large company. 
Here they were met by a messenger who said 
the enemy was retreating. It was by such 
alacrity that it came to be a boast of the Mor- 
ris-county people, that the enemy had never 
been able to gain a footing among these hills. 
They frequently made the attempt, but never 
succeeded. Once, as it is said, for purpose of 
exchanging prisoners, a detachment did reach 
Chatham-bridge, which was guarded by brave 
General Winds, to whom the braggart Captain 
sent word that he proposed to dine next day 
in Morristown. The message called out the 
somewhat expressive reply, that ‘if he dined in 
“Morristown, next day, he would sup in -——” 
(the place infernal) “ next night!” 

So far as possible, let us now relate the facts 
which show the sufferings and heroism of our 
soldiers, on Kimbal-hill, the Winter of 1779-80. 
On the ninth of December, General Greene 
wrote, “‘ Our hutting goes on rapidly, and the 
“troops will be under cover in a few days. 
“ The officers will remain in the open field un- 
“til the boards (from Trenton) arrive, and as 
“ their sufferings are great, they will be propor- 
“tionably clamorous.” The New England 
troops, on the ninth of that month, were at 
Pompton ; and Doctor Thacher, in his Military 
Journal, says, “ On the fourteenth. we reached 
“this wilderness, about three miles from Morris- 
“town, where we are to build huts for Winter- 
“ quarters.” The severity of the Winter may 
be inferred from Doctor Thacher’s description. 
“ The snow on the ground is about two feet deep 
“and the weather extremely cold; the soldiers 
“are destitute of both tents and blankets, and 
“some of them are actually bare-footed and 
“almost naked. Our only defence against the 
“inclemency of the weather consists of brush- 
“wood, thrown together. Our lodging, the 
“last night, was on the frozen ground. Those 
“ officers who have the privilege of a horse can 
“always have a blanket at hand. Having re- 
“moved the snow, we wrapped ourselves in 
“great coats, spread our blankets on the 
“ground, and lay down by the side of each 
* other, five or six together, with large fires at 
“our feet, leaving orders with the waiters to 
“keep it well supplied with fuel during the 
“night. We could procure neither shelter nor 
“forage for our horses; and the poor snimals 
“* were tied to the trees, in the woods, for twen- 
“ty-four hours, without food, except the bark 
“which they peeled from the trees.” “The 
‘‘whole Army, in this department, are to be en- 
“gaged in building log-huts for Winter-quar- 
“ters, The ground is marked, and the soldiers 
“have commenced cutting down the timber of 
“oak and walnut, of which we have great 
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‘¢abundance. Our baggage has, at length, ar- 
*‘ rived ; the men find it very difficult to pitch 
‘‘ their tents, in the frozen ground; and, not- 
“‘ withstanding large fires, we can scarcely keep 
“‘from freezing. In addition to other suffer- 
‘‘ ings, the whole Army has been seven or eight 
“days entirely destitute of the staff of life; 
“ our only food is miserable fresh beef, without 
“ bread, salt, or vegetables.” (Military Journal, 
176, 177.) 

The general fact that that Winter was one of 
terrible severity is well known; »ut we may ob- 
tain more vivid ideas of this fact by a few de- 
tails. In the New Jersey Gazette of February 
9th, 1780, published at Trenton, the editor 
says, “The -veather has been so extremely cold, 
“for near two months past, that sleighs and 
“other carriages now pass from this place to 
“ Philadelphia, on ‘he Delaware, a circumstance 
“ not remembered by the oldest person among 
‘‘us.” As early as the eighteenth of December, 
1779, an officer, who visited some of the smaller 
encampments along the hills, in the vicinity, 
writes, “I found the weather excessively cold.” 
(New Jersey Gazette, December 22, 1779.) On 
the fourteenth of January, Lord Stirling led a 
detachment against the enemy, on Staten Is- 
land; and, on the morning of the fifteenth, he 
crossed on the ice, from Elizabethtown-Point. 
(Life of Stirling, 206; Sparks’s Writings oy’ 
Washington, vi., 447.) The Hudson was so 
bridged with ice as to permit foot-passengers to 
cross from New York to Hoboken and Paulus 
Hook. 

But the unparalleled depth of snow added 
to the intense sufferings of the soldiers. On 
the fourteenth of December, as Thacher says, 
the ‘snow was two feet deep.’’ On the twen- 
ty-eighth of December, an officer says, in the 
New Jersey Gazette, “while I am writing, the 
“storm is raging without.” But the great 
storm of the Winter began on the third of 
January, when the greater part of the Army 
were not protected by the huts, which were not 
yet ready for occupation. Doctor Thacher 
thus describes the storm (Military Journal, 
181); “On the 3d inst” [Janwary, 1780] “ we 
“experienced one of the most tremendous 
“snow stormsever remembered: ne man could 
“endure its violence many minutes without 
“ danger to his life. Several marquees were 
“torn asunder and blown down, over the offi- 
“cers’ heads, in the night, and some of the 
“soldiers were actually covered while in their 
“tents and buried, like sheep, under the snow. 
““My comrades and myself were roused from 
“sleep by the calls of some officers for assist- 
“ance; their marquee had blown down, and 
“*they were almost smothered in the storm, 
“before they could reach our marquee, only a 
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“few yards, and their blankets and baggage 
“were nearly buried in the snow. We (the 
“ officers) are greatly favored in having a sup- 
“ply of straw for bedding; over this we 
“spread all our blankets, and with our clothes 
“and large fires at our feet, while four or five 
“ are crowded together, preserve ourselves from 
“freezing, But the sufferings of the poor sol- 
“ diers can scarcely be described; while on 
“duty they are unavoidably exposed to all the 
“inclemency of the storm and severe cold; at 
“night, they now have a bed of straw on the 
“ground and a single blanket to each man ; 
“they are badly clad and some are destitute ot 
“shoes. We have contrived a kind of stone 
“ chimney, outside, and an opening at one end 
“of our tents gives us the benefit of the fire 
“within. The snow is now from four to six 
“feet deep, which so obstructs the roads as to 
“ prevent our receiving a supply of provisions. 
‘For the last ten days, we received but two 
“pounds of meat a man, and we are frequent- 
- iy for six or eight days entirely destitute of 
“ meat and then as long without bread, The 
“consequence is, the soldiers are so enfeebled 
“ from hunger and cold, as to be almost unable 
“to perform military duty or labor in con- 
“ structing their huts. It is well known that 
‘General Washington experiences the greatest 
“solicitude for the sufferings of his Army and 
“is sensible that they in general conduct with 
“ heroic patience and fortitude.” 

This storm continued for several days, ac- 
companied with violent winds, which drifted 
the snow so that the roads were impassable. So 
deep was the snow, that, in many places, it 
covered the tops of the fences, and teams could 
be driven over them. Under date of “ Janu- 
“ary 22d, 1780,” an officer on Kimbal-hill 
wrote the following lively description of the 
condition of the Army, in consequence of this 
storm: “ We had a Fast, lately, in Camp, by 
“general constraint, of the whole Army; in 
‘“ which we fasted more sincerely and truly for 
“three days, than we ever did from all the 
“ Resolutions of Congress put together. This 
“‘ was occasioned by the severity of the weather 
“and drifting of the snow, whereby the roads 
“‘ were rendered impassable and all supplies of 
“provision cut off, until the officers were 
“obliged to release the soldiers from command, 
“and permit them to go in great numbers to- 
“ gether, to get provisions where they could find 
“them. The inhabitants of this part of the 
“country discovered a noble spirit in feeding 
“the soldiers ; and, to the honor of the soldiery, 
“they received what they got with thankful- 
“ness, and did little or no damage.” (New 
Jersey Gazette, January 26", 1780.) 

The manuscript letters of Joseph Lewis, 
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Quarter-master at Morristown, prove this de- 
scription to be truthful. On the eighth of Janu- 
ary, he wrote, ‘‘We are now as distressed as 
“want of Provision and Cash can make us. 
“The soldiers have been reduced to the ne- 
“cessity of robbing the inhabitants, to save 
“ their own lives.” On the next day, he wrote, 
“ We are still in distress for want of provisions, 
“Our Magistrates, as well assmall detachments 
“from the Army, are busy collecting to relieve 
“our distresses ; and I am told that the troops 
“already experience the good effects of their 
“industry. Weare wishing for more plentiful 
“supplies.” And, in real distress, he writes 
under the same date, “the sixty million dollars 
“lately collected by tax, must be put into the 
“hands of the Superintendent for the new pur- 
“chases. You will therefore have but little 
“chance of getting Cash until more is made. 
“Tf none comes sooner than by striking new 
“emissions, I must run away from Morris 
“and live with you at Trenton or some other 
“place, more remote from this, to secure me 
= fen the already enraged multitudes.” 

On the eighth of January, General Washing- 
ton wrote from the Ford mansion, the comforts 
of which must have made the sufferings of hia 
soldiers seem the more awful: “The present 
“state of the Army, with respect to provisions, 
“is the most distressing of any we have experi- 
“enced since the beginning of the War. Fora 
“fortnight past, the troops, both officers and 
“men, have been almost perishing for want. 
“They have been alternately without bread or 
“meat, the whole time, with a very scanty al- 
“lowance of either, and frequently destitute of 
“both. They have borne their sufferings with 
“‘a patience that merits the approbation, and 
“ ought to excite the sympathy, of their coun- 
“trymen. But they are now reduced to an ex- 
“tremity no longer to besupported.” (Sparks’s 
Writings of Washington, vi., 439.) This letter, 
which was addressed to “the Magistrates of 
“‘ New Jersey,” is one of the noblest produc- 
tions of his pen; and right nobly did those, 
thus feelingly addressed, respond to the appeal. 
And in this, none were superior to the people 
of Morris-county, on whom, of necessity, fell 
the burden of affording immediate relief, and 
whose efforts did not cease when this was ef- 
fected. On the twentieth of January, Wash- 
ington wrote to Doctor John Witherspoon, 
that ‘al! the Counties of this State that I have 
‘heard from, have attended to my requisition 
“for provisions, with the most cheerful and 
“commendable zeal ;” and to “ Elbridge Gerry, 
“in Congress,” he wrote, “the exertions of the 
“Magistrates and inhabitants of this State 
““were great and cheerful for our relief.” 
(Sparks’s Writings of Washington, vi., 448, 
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456.) In his Military Journal (page 182), Doc- 
tor Thacher speaks, with enthusiasm, of “the 
“ample supply” of food furnished by “the 
“‘ Magistrates and people of Jersey ;” and Isaac 


‘Collins, Editor of the New Jersey Gazette, on 


the nineteenth of January, says, ‘‘ With plea- 
“sure, we inform our readers, that our Army, 
“which the unexpected inclemency of the sea- 
“son and the roads becoming almost impassa- 
“ble, had suffered a few days for want of pro- 
“visions, are, from the spirited exertions now 
“making, likely to be well supplied.” 

It was during this season of distress, that 
Hannah Carey, wife of Captain David Thomp- 
son, of Mendham, one day, fed troop after troop 
of hungry soldiers; and as they told her they 
had no means of paying her, she said to them, 
“Eat what you want; you are engaged ina 
“ good cause ; and we are willing to share with 
“you, what we have, as long as it lasts!” and 
Hannah Carey Thompson was only one ofa 
great company of women, like-minded with 
herself. It is true, she gave an impudent Tory 
such a reception of scalding water, on a cer- 
tain occasion, as made him roar with pain 
and, in future, abstain from such acts; but then 
her heart was large towards the suffering dec- 
fenders of her country. In Whippany, the po- 
tatoe-bin, the meat-bag, and the granary of 
Uzal and Anna Kitchel always had some com- 
fort for the patriotic soldiers; and the ample 
farm of old General Winds, of Rockaway, had 
not borne harvests too good for him to bestow 
on his brethren-in-arms. Often, the soldiers, 
goaded by hunger, would go several miles to 
beg or steal a little food ; and, in some such ex- 
cursion, it happened that Elizabeth Pierson, 
second wife of Parson Green, of Hanover, “ par- 
“ticularly lamented the loss of a fat turkey 
“that had been reserved for a Christmas din- 
“ ner;” but her husband, although his son, Ash- 
bel, never remembered to have seen him smile, 
perpetrated quite a scriptural joke, ‘‘ when he 
“rather excused what the soldiers had done, 
“by quoting these words from the Book of Pro- 
“verbs, ‘Men do not despise a thief, if he steal 
“*to satisfy his soul when he is hungry!” 
Provisions came, with a right hearty good will, 
from the farmers in Mendham, Chatham, Han- 
over, Morris, and Pequannock; and not only 
provisions, but stockings and shoes, coats and 
blankets. Over on Smith’s Hammock, as it 
was called, beyond Hanover Neck, Ralph 
Smith’s mother assembled the patriot women 
to sew and knit for the soldiers. In Whip- 
pany, Anna Kitchel and her neighbors are at 
the same good work; and, in Morristown, 
“Mrs. Parson Johnes” and ‘“ Mrs, Counsellor 
“ Condict,” with all the noble women in the 
town, made the sewing and knitting-needles 
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fly on their mission of mercy. The memory of 
the Morris-county women of that day is yet as 
delightful as the ‘smell of a field which the 
“Lord hath blessed !” and this tribute to their 
worth is not woven up of fictions, but of facts, 
gathered from living lips, and, therefore, never 
may those women perish from the memory of 
their admiring and grateful descendants. 


The generosity ot which we have spoken is 
much enhanced by the fact, that the people 
supposed themselves to be giving, and not sell- 
ing, their provisions, According to the prices 
—Continental Currency—affixed to various ar- 
ticles, by the Magistrates of Morris-connty, in 
January, 1780, they gave away thousands o 
dollars to soldiers at their tables; and as for 
provisions, nominally sold, they were paid for 
either in Continental bills or certificates, both 
of which they considered as nearly worthless. 
Their opinion of the bills was not wrong, 
since, after the War, hundreds of thousands cf 
dollars were left on their hands, which were 
never redeemed; but many of them made a 
serious mistake in their estimate of the certifi- 
cates which were redeemed with interest. Yet 
many of these men threw these certificates 
away, as worthless, and esteemed themselves 
as doing an unpaid duty to their country. 


It is interesting to ascertain the prices of va- 
rious articles used in the Camp, that Winter. 
On the twenty-seventh of January, Quarter-mas- 
ter Lewis wrote : “The Justices, at their mevting, 
‘ established the following prices to be given for 
“ Hay and Grain thoughout the County [ef Mor- 
“ ris}, from the Ist of December, 1779, to the 1st 
“of February next, or until the Regulating Act 
“ take place. 


“ For Hay, 1st Quality, £100 per ton. 

oS ae ee! 

3d - £ 50 = 
* for one horse, 24 hours, 6 dollars, 
. “ “ pernight,4 “ 

‘“* Wheat, per bushel, a 

“ Rye, “ “ 85 a 

“oo, . * ~ 30 

“Buckwheat and Oats, 20 


“ “ 


“ny 


This, certainly, is rather a startling “ Price 
“Current ;” but it was only in keeping with 
such significant advertisements as frequently 
appeared in the papers of that day: “ ONE 
““THousaNnD Dollars Reward” for the recovery 
of “ my negro man, Toney ;” or “ Tarrty Span- 
“ish Milled Dollars,” for the recovery of my 
runaway ‘“‘Mulatto Fellow, Jack.” “Forty 
“paper dollars were worth only one in specie ;” 
and the fact increases our wonder, alike at the 
patriotism of the people and soldiers, which 
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was sufficient to keep the Army from open mu- 
tiny or being entirely disbanded. 

To leave this gloomy side of the picture, a 
little while, it is well to record the fact that, on 
the twenty-eighth of December, 1779, whilst the 
snow “storm was raging,” Martha Washington 
passed through Trenton, on her way to Morris- 
town; and that a troop of gallant -Virginians,. 
stationed there, were paraded to do her honor, 
being very proud to own her as a Virginian, and. 
her husband also. Shespent New Year’s Day in 
Morristown; and now, in the Ford mansion, 
you may sce the very mirror in which her dig- 
nified form has often been reflected. The wife: 
of the American Commander-in-chief received 
her company, did the honors of her family, andi 
even appeared, occasionally, at the “ Assembly 
“ Balls,” that Winter, dressed in American 
stuffs. It is a pleasing anecdote, which was. 
once told me by the late Mrs. Abby Vail, daugh- 
ter of Uzal and Anna Kitchel, Some of the 
ladies in Hanever, and, among them, “the 
“stately Madame Budd,” mother of Doctor 
Bern Budd, dressed in their best, made a calli 
on Lady Washington, and, as one of them 
afterwards said, ‘‘ we were dressed in our most 
“elegant silks and ruffles, and so were intro- 
“duced to her ladyship. And don’t you. 
“think, we found her with a speckled homespun 
“apron on, and engayed in knitting a stocking [ 
“She received us very handsomely, and then 
“resumed her knitting. In the course of her 
“conversation, she said, very kindly, to- us,. 
“‘ whilst she made her needles fly, that American 
“ladies should be patterns of Jndustry to their 
“countrywomen; * * we must become inde- 
“pendent of England by doing without those: 
“articles which we can make ourselves. Whilst 
‘“‘our husbands and brothers are examples of 
“ patriotism,we must be examples of industry !” 
“I do declare,” said oné of them, afterwards, 
“T never felt. so ashamed and rebuked in my 
“life!” It is very possible that Martha Wash-. 
ington, with her knitting-needles and home- 
spun dress, might not be admitted into the 
same circle with our modern “ Potiphars ;” 
and yet she does shine beautifully, in this little 
scene, proving herself the worthy companion of 
the illustrious Washington, 

From documents, not very important in 
themselves, we sometimes derive impressive 
lessons. The original of the following sub- 
scription for Assembly Balls in Morristown, 
that Winter, is still in possession of the Biddle 
family, on the Delaware: “The subscribers 
“agree to paythe sums annexed to their re- 
“spective names and an equal quota of any 
“further expence which may be incurred im 
“the promotion and support of a dancing As- 
“sembly to be held in Morristown, the present 
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“* winter of 1780. Subscription Moneys to be] and frozen feet of soldiers who had no shoes ! 


“paid into the hands of a Treasurer hereafter 


**to be appointed. 
“* Nath. Greene 

“ H. Knox 

“ John Lawrence 

“¢ J. Wilkinson, 

“ Clement Biddle 

“~ Robt. HY. Harrison 
“RR. K. Meade 

** Alex. Hamilton 
“Tench Tighlman 
““C. Gibbs 

* Jno. Pierce 

“The Baron de Kalb 
“* Jno. Moylan 


400 dolls paid 
400 ditto paid 
400 dolls paid 
400 dolls paid 
400 dolls paid 
400 dolls paid 
400 dolls paid 
400 dolls paid 
400 dolls paid 
400 dolls paid 
400 dolls paid 
400 dolls paid 
400 dolls paid 


“*Le Ch.Dulingsley 400 dols paid 
“‘Geo. Washington _ paid F. D. ($400.) 
“R. Clairborne pd 400 dolls. 


“ Lord Stirling 
“* Col. Hazen 


pd 400 dolls 
pd 400 dolls 


“* Asa Worthington pd 400 dolls 
“ Benj. Brown pd 400 dolls 
“ Major Stagg pd 400 dolls 
“* James Thompson pd 400 dolls 
“ H. Jackson pd 400 dolls 


“* Col. Thomas Proctor pd 400 dolls 
“J. B. Cutting pd 400 dolls 
“Edward Hand pd 400 dolls 


“ William Little pd 400 dolls 

“ Thos. Woolford pd 400 dolls.” 
“* Geo, Olney 400 dolls paid 
“ Jas. Abeel 400 dolls paid 
“ Robert. Erskine 400 dolls paid 
““ Jno. Cochran 400 dolls paid 
“ Geo. Draper 400 dolls paid 
“J. Burnet 400 dolls paid.” 


The smounts thus “ paid” constitute the 
somewhat imposing sum of thirteen thousand, 
‘six hundred dollars “for the support of a 
** dancing Assembly the present winter of 1780.” 
Now I frankly confess that this paper produced 
an uncomfortable sensation in my mind, by the 
somewhat harsh contrast between the dancing 
of the well-housed officers, at O’Hara’s tavern, 
and the “hungry ruin” at Kimbal-hill. The 
Assembly was not so well set off with gas-lights 
and fashionable splendor as many a Ball in our 
day. No doubt it was rather a plain affair, of 
its kind; and yet it reminds one that, while 
these distinguished men were tripping “the 
“light fantastic toc,” in well-warmed rooms, 
‘there were, at that very time, as Captain Wil- 
liam Tuttle often told it, a great many tents in 
which there were soldiers without coats and 
‘barefooted, shivering and perishing in the fear- 
‘ful storms and cold of that same “ present win- 
“ter of 1780 ;” and that there were paths about 
tthe camps, on Kimbal-hill, that were marked 
with real blood expressed from the cracked 


However, I do not allude to this contrast as 
eculiar to that place and those men, for feast- 

ing and starvation, plenty crowned with 
wreaths of yellow wheat and gaunt famine 
wreathed in rags and barefoot, dancing and 
dying, are facts put in contrast in other places 
beside O’Hara’s and Kimbal-Hill, and at other 
times than “the present winter of 1780.” 

The principal object of introducing the sub- 
scription-paper here is to show the kind of 
currency on which our Revolution was compell- 
ed torely. Here we find the leading men in 
Morristown, paying a sum tor the dancing-mas- 
ter and landlord, the ministers of a little amuse- 
ment, which, nominally, is large enough for the 
high figures of Fifth Avenue millionaires ; but 
a closer inspection shows that the sum of thir- 
teen thousand dollars was not worth as much 
as three hundred silver dollars. Doctor Thach- 
er says, significantly, “I have just seen in the 
“newspaper an advertisement offering for an 
“article forty dollars. This is the trash which 
“is tendered to requite us for our sacrifices, 
“sufferings, and privations, while in the service 
“of our country. It is but a sordid pittance, 
“even for our common purposes, while in camp ; 
“but those who have families dependent on 
“them, at home, are reduced to a deplorable 
“condition.” The officers of the Jersey troops, 
in their Memorial to the Legislature of New 
Jersey, declare “that four months’ pay of a 
“soldier would not procure for his family a 
“bushel of wheat; that the pay of a Colonel 
‘“‘ would not purchase oats for his horse; that a 
“common laborer or express-rider received four 
“times as much as an American officer.” 

If such were their circumstances, let us rather 
admire than condemn these brave men, at Mor- 
ristown, who were striving to invest the stern 
severities of that Winter with something of 
the gayer and more frivolous courtesies of 
fashionable life. 

As for fighting, there was but little, the prin- 
cipal expedition being the descent of a detach- 
ment on Staten Island, under Lord Stirling. 
The expectations raised by this expedition are 
quite flatteringly told in an unpublished letter 
of Joseph Lewis, Quarter-master. He writes, 
under date of “January 15 1780,” that he 
had orders from General Greene “ to procure 
“three hundred sleds or sleighs to parade Fri- 
“day Morning at this post and at Mr. Kim- 
“bles * ° * * . I did not fail to exert 
“myself on the occasion, and the Magistrates 
“gained deserved applause. About five hun- 
“ dred sleds or sleighs were collected, the ma- 
“jority of which were loaded with troops, 
“ artillery, &c. These sleds and as many more 
“are to return loaded with stores from the 
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“British Magazines, on Staten Island, except | “your Battalion to turn out their teams and 


“ some few that are to he loaded with wounded 
“British Prisoners, About 3000 troops are 
“gone, under the command of Lord Stirling, 
“with a determination to remove all Staten 
“Island, bag and baggage, to Morristown !” 
(MS. Letter of Joseph Lewis.) 

This expedition failed of realizing its object, 
because the enemy, by some means, had been 
put on his guard. Still, Collins of the New 
Jersey Gazette, was sure it would “shew the 
“British mercenaries with what zeal and alacri- 
“‘ty the Americans will embrace every oppor- 
“tunity, even in a very inclement season, to 
‘promote the interests of the country by har- 
‘ assing the enemies to their freedom and inde- 
“pendence.” (New Jersey Gazette, January 19" 
1780). And, on the twenty-second of that 
January, Quarter-master Lewis wrote in quite a 
subdued tone, “I suppose you have heard ot 
“the success of our late expedition to Staten 
“Island. It was expensive but answered no 
“valuable purpose. It shewed the inclination 
‘of our inhabitants to plunder.” (MS. Letter 
J. Lewis.) This expedition was at a time when 
“the cold was intense;” and about five hun- 
dred of the soldiers had their feet frozen. 

The enemy, by way of retaliation, on the 
twenty-fifth of January, crossed to Elizabeth- 
town and burnt the Town-house and Presbyte- 
rian Church, They also * plundered the house 
“of Jecaniah Smith.” Thesame night, another 
party “‘ made an excursion to Newark, surprized 
“the guard there, took Mr, Justice Hedden out 
“of his bed, and would not suffer him to dress ; 
“they also took Mr. Robert Niel, burnt the 
“ Academy, and went off with precipitation.” 
Rivington’s Royal Gazette speaks of this Jus- 
tice Hedden as “a rebel magistrate remarkable 
“for his persecuting spirit.” (New Jersey Ga- 
zette, February 24 and 16 1780). It was mar- 
vellous that Hedden survived that march, in 
such weather, from Newark to New York; but 
the tough man was nerved thereto by his brutal 
captors, 

But have the troops enough to eat? General 
Greene’s letter to “ the Colonel of the Morris- 
“town Militia” gives us a most sorrowful an- 
swer, “The Army,” writes Greene, in Janu- 
ary, “is upon the point of disbanding for 
“want of provisions ; the poor soldiers having 
“been for several days without any, and there 
“is not being more than a sufficiency to serve 
“ one Regiment in the Magazine, Provisions 
“are scarce at best; but the late terrible storm, 
“the depth of the snow, and the drifts in the 
“roads prevent the little stock from coming 
“ forward, which is in readiness, at the distant 
“Magazines, This is, therefore, to request you 
“to call upon the Militia-officers and men of 


“ break the roads, from between this and Hack- 
“ ettstown, there being a small quantity of pro- 
“ visions, there, that cannot come until that is 
“done. The roads must be kept open by the 
“inhabitants, or the Army cannot be subsisted. 
“ And, unless the good people immediately lend 
“ their assistance to forward supplies, the Army 
“must disband. The direful consequences of 
“such an event I will not torture your feelings 
“with a description of; but remember the sur- 
“rounding inhabitants will experience the first 
“melancholy effects of such a raging evil.” 
(Johnston’s Life and Correspondence of Nathan- 
iel Greene, i., 146.) 

On the eleventh of January, Greene wrote, 
“such weather as we have had, never did I 
“feel,” and the snow was so deep and drifted 
“that we drive over the tops of the fences.” 
He then describes the sufferings of the soldiers, 
and adds, “they have displayed a degree of 
“magnanimity, under their sufferings, which 
“does them the highest honor.” (Jbid, 148.) 
On the tenth of March, Joseph Lewis tells his 
superior officer, “I should be happy to receive 
“about fifty thousand dollars to persuade the 
““wagoners to stay in Camp until May, which 
“will prevent the troops from suffering.” And 
on the twenty-eighth of the same month, he 
again writes, “I am no longer able to procurea 
“single team to relieve the distresses of our 
* Army, to bring in a supply of wood, or for- 
“‘ward the stores which are absolutely neces- 
“sary, * * * * * JT wish I could inhabit 
“some kind retreat from those dreadful com- 
“plaints, unless I had a house filled with money 
“and a Magazine of Forage to guard and pro- 
“tect me.” “Good God! where are our.re- 
“sources fled? We are truly in a most pitiful 
“situation and almost distracted: with calls 
“that it is not in our power to answer.” ! (WS, 
Letter of J. Lewis.) 

But there is another fact which adds a 
deeper shade to this picture of suffering, since, 
from Thacher’s Military Journal, we have this 
sentence, in which, with no little exultation, 
he says, “ having to this late season—February 
“14th—in our tents, experienced the greatest 
“ inconvenience, we have now the satisfaction 
“ of taking possession of the log-huts just com- 
“ pleted by our soldiers, where we shall have 
“ more comfortable accommodations ;” and yet, 
in March, he says, ‘“‘our soldiers are in a 
‘‘wretched condition for want of clothes, 
“blankets, and shoes; and these calamitous 
‘* circumstances are accompanied by a want of 
“ provisions,” (Thacher’s Military Journal, 
187.) 

From these letters, written by actual wit- 
nesses, we are able to gather enougk of facts to 
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aid us in appreciating the condition of the 
Army. 

I may appropriately close this historical 
monograph with an original letter of Washing- 
ton, which has never yet been published, and 
which is a very striking commentary on the 
difficulties of his position the last Winter he 
was in Morristown. It was found among some 
old papers, in the possession of Stephen Thomp- 
son, Esq., of Mendham, New Jersey, a son of 
Captain David Thompson, who is referred to 
in this article. It will be remembered that the 
great snow-storm which caused such distress in 
the camp, began on the third of January, 1780. 
The famine which threatened the Army, caused 
Washington to write a letter “to the Magis- 
“trates of New Jersey,” which is published in 
Sparks’s editions of the Writings of Waushing- 


“them, The owners will bring their grain 
“and cattle to this place, where the grain is to 
“be measured and the cattle estimated by any 
“two of the Magistrates, in conjunction with 
“the Commissary, Mr. Vorhes, who will be sent 
“to you for the purpose, and certificates given 
“by the Commissary, specifying the quantity 
“of each article and the terms of payment. 
“These are to be previously settled with the 
“‘ owners, who are to choose whether they will 
“receive the present market price—which, if 
“preferred, is to be inserted—or the market 
* price at the time of payment, Immediately 
“on receiving the answer of the Magistrates, 
“vou will send me word what it is. 

“In case of refusal, you will begin to impress 
“till you make up the quantity required. This 
“you will do with as much tenderness as possi- 


ton. A copy of that letter was inclosed in the|~ ble to the inhabitants, having regard to the 
letter whieh is now published for the first time. | “ stock of each individual, that no family may 


It is a valuable letter, as showing that Wash- 
ington’s “integrity was most pure, his justice 
“ most inflexible.” 

“ HEAD-QUARTERS, MORRISTOWN, January 8, 1780. 

“ Srr,—The present distresses of the Army, 
“‘ with which you are well acquainted, have de- 
“termined me to call upon the respective Coun- 
“ties of the State for a proportion of grain 
“and cattle, according to the abilities of each. 

“For this purpose, I have addressed the 
“Magistrates of every County, to induce them 
““to undertake the business. This mode I 
“have prefemred as the one least inconvenient 
“to the inhabitants; but, in case the requisi- 
“tion should not be complied with, we must 
“then raise the supplies ourselves in the best 
“manner we can. This I have signified to the 
“ Magistrates. 

“T have pitched upon you to superintend the 
“execution of this measure in the County of 
“Bergen, which is to furnish two hundred 
“‘head of cattle and eight hundred bushels of 
** grain, 

“ You will proceed, then, with all dispatch, 
“and, calling upon the Justices, will deliver 
“the inclosed Address, enforcing it with a 
“more particular detail of the sufferings of the 
“ troops, the better to convince them of the ne- 
“cessity of their exertions. You will, at the 
“same time, let them delicately know that you 
“are instructed, in case they do not take up 
“the business immediately, to begin to impress 
“ the articles called for throughout the County, 
“You will press for an immediate answer, and 
“ govern yourself accordingly. If it be a com- 
“‘ pliance, you will concert with them a proper 
“place for the reception of the articles and the 
“ time of the delivery, which, for the whole, is 
“to be in four days after your application to 





| 
} 


| 


“be deprived of its necessary subsistence. 
“Milch cows are not to be included in the im- 
“ press. Toenable you to execute this business 
“with more effect and less inconvenience, yon 
“will call upon Colonel Fell and any other well- 
“affected active man in the County, and en- 
“ deavor to engage their advice and assistance. 
“You are also authorized to impress wagons 
“for the transportation of the grain. 

“If the Magistrates undertake the business, 
“which I should infinitely prefer, on every ac- 
“count, you will endeavor to prevail upon 
“them to assign mills for the reception and 
“ preparation of such grain as the Commissary 
“thinks will not be immediately needful in the 
“Camp. 

“IT have reposed this trust in you from a 
“ perfect confidence in your prudence, zeal, and 
“respect for the rights of citizens. While 
“your measures are adapted to the emergeney, 
“and you consult what you owe to the service, 
“T am persuaded you will not forget that, as 
“we are compelled by necessity to take the 
“property of citizens for the support of: the 
“Army, on whom their safety depends, you 
“should be careful to manifest that we have a 
“respect for their rights, and wish not to do 
“any thing which that necessity, and even 
“their own good, do not absolutely require. 

“T am, Sir, with great respect and esteem, 

“Your most obedient servant, 
“G°, WASHINGTON. 

“PS, After reading the letter to the Jus- 
“tices you will seal it. 

“Lt, Cot, De Hart.” 
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IL.---GENERAL DANIEL MORGAN.* 
An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


In looking over some family papers, lately, 
we found the annexed scrap ; it appears to have 
been the commencement of some memoranda, 
addressed, we believe, to General Henry Lee, 
of Virginia, as we remember, that, in the year 
1800, this gentleman was calling upon the old 
officers to furnish him with materials for a 
work, which he has since published, under the 
title of a History of the Southern Campaign. It 
is written by the late General Daniel Morgan, 
of Winchester, in Virginia; and contains a 
vart of the attack on Quebec, by Montgomery. 

t is a hasty thing, and the production of a 
man who wielded the sword better than the 
pen; who could marshall his forces for an en- 
gagement, better than he could arrange materi- 
als for a history. We regret that we cannot 
find the remainder of the letter. 

“ Dear Sir, 

‘To give you my history during the War, I 
“ must begin in 1774, when I served an active 
“and hard campaign under Lord Dunmore, 
“against the Indians. After we had beat them, 
““and reduced them to order, and were on our 
“return home, we heard, at the mouth of the 
“* Hockhocking, on the Ohio, that hostilities 
““were offered to our brethren, the people of 
“Boston. We, as an Army, immediately form- 
“ed ourselves into a society, pledging our hon- 
“ours to assist the Bostonians, in case of a 
“serious breach, which did take place on tha 
“19 of the following April, at Lexington. I 
““was appointed a Captain, by Congress, on 
“the 22% of June, 1775, to raise a Company of 
‘“‘Riflemen to march in haste to Boston. I re- 
“cruited 96 men in a few days; set out for 
“Boston; and reached that place in 21 days, 
“bad weather included, nor did I leave a man 
“behind. We remained at that place, inac- 
“tive, 16 weeks, the enemy being shut up in 
‘Boston ; I was then detached, at my own re- 
“ quest, to Quebec, at the head of three Rifle 
“Companies, viz:—my own, and two, from 
“Pennsylvania, under Captains Smith and 
“Hendricks, the latter fell in the attack on 
“the garrison. I was placed under the com- 

“mand of General Arnold; and led the van 
“through the woods. For a description of 
“this march I refer you to the Journal of Col. 
“ William Heth, who was a Lieutenant in my 
“Company. We arrived in Canada, I think, 
“on the 34 of November, in a most distressed 
“situation, destitute of provisions, and every 


* From The Pittsburgh Gazette for July 10th, 1818, Edit- 
ed by Morgan Neville, a grandson of General Daniel 
Morgan. 

We are indebted, for this interesting scrap, to our res- 
pected friend, William M, Darlington, Esq., of Pittsburgh. 
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“kind of comfort. We marched to Point 

“Levee, refreshed the troops, and op the night 
“of we crossed the river in some 
“small craft which we found drawn up in some 
“ guts, and some bark canves, (which we pur- 
“chased from the Indians,) we passed between 
“two men of war,in point blank shot; but we 
“slipped through, undiscovered. I led the 
“ forlorn hope; I marched up General Wolfe's 
“Cove, and formed on the Plains of Abraham, 
‘“* where I expected to be attacked. We, how- 
“ever, remained undiscovered. We then 
“ marched to Caldwell’s house, in which strong 
“ building, the enemy had posted a consider- 
“able force. We carried it, sword in hand, 
‘“‘ Here I also commanded the forlorn hope. We 
“then besieged the place, for some days, but 
“finding the ammunition wet, we raised the 
“siege and marched to Point aux Tremble, 20 
“miles from Quebec; here finding the powder 
“of the rifles dry, I marched back, with my 
“three Companies, and renewed the siege. 

“On my return, I took several prisoners. I 
“kept up the siege, till the arrival of General 
“ Montgomery, when we meditated an attack 
“on the town; this was carried into effect, a 
“few days after. Here I was again appointed. 
“to the command of the forlorn hope, on the 
“ river St. Charles, under the orders of General 
“ Arnold. 


“This officer being wounded in the leg, un- 
“der the wall, before we got into the town, I 
“sent him off, with two of my men, and took 
“ his place, for, although there were three field 
“ officers present, they would not take the 
“command, alledging that I had seen service, 
“and they had not. This, I think, reflected 
“ honour on their characters. I had to attack 
“atwo-gun battery, supported by Captain 
“M’Leod and 50 regular troops. The first 
“oun that was fired missed us, the second flash- 
“ed, when I ordered the ladder, which was on 
“two mens’ shoulders, to be placed ; (every two 
“men carried a ladder.) This order was im- 
“mediately obeyed, and, for fear the business 
“might not be executed with spirit, I mounted 
“ myself, and was the first man who leaped into 
“the town,* among M’Leod’s guard, who were 
“ panic struck, and, after a faint resistance, ran 
“into a house that joined the battery and plat- 
* form. 

“T lighted on the end of a heavy piece of 
“artillery, which hurt me exceedingly and per- 
“haps saved my life, as I fell from the gun 
“upon the platform, where the bayonets were 
“not directed. 

“Col. Charles Porterfield, who was then a 
“ Cadet in my Company, was the first man who 





*General Lee has made a mistake, in. stating that Colonels 
Heth and Porterfield jumped over first, 
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“followed me; the rest lost not a moment, but 
“sprang in as fast as they could finc room; all 
“ this was performed in a few seconds. I order- 
“ed the men to fire into the house and follow 
“up their fire with their pikes (for besides our 
“ rifles "we were furnished with long espontoons) 
“this was done, and the guard was driven into 
“the street. 

“I went through a sally-port at the end of 
“the platform; met them in the street; and 
“ ordered them to lay down their arms, if they 
“ expected quarters; they took me at my word 
“and every man threw down his gun. We 
“then made a charge upon the battery and took 
“it, and everything that opposed us, until we 
“arrived at the barrier-gate, where I was or- 
‘dered to wait for General Montgomery, and a 
“fatal order it was, as it prevented me from 
“taking the garrison, having already made 
“half the town prisoners. The sally-port 
“through the barrier was standing open; the 
“ guard left it; and the —— came running, 
“jn seeming platoon, and gave themselves up, 
“in order to get out of the way of the confu- 
“ sion that was likely to ensue. I went up to the 
* edge of the upper town, with an interpreter, 
“to observe what was going on, as the firing 
“‘had ceased. I found no person in arms at all. 
“T returned and called a Council of War of 
“ what officers I had, for the greater part had 
“ missed their way, and had not got into the 
“town, Here I was overruled by hard reason- 
“ing; it was stated that, if I went on, I would 
‘ break an order, in the first place; in the next 
* place, I had more prisoners than I had men; 
“that if I left them, they might break out, re- 
“take the battery, and cut off our retreat ; that 
‘‘General Montgomery was certainly coming 
“ down the River St. Lawrence, and would join 
“us in afew minutes, so that we were sure of 
“ conquest if we acted with cauticn. To these 
“arguments I sacrificed my own opinion and 
* Jost the town. 

“ General Montgomery had cut down an out 
“ picket, and was marching up to the two gun 
“battery, when he was killed. Captain 
“ Cheeseman, Major McPherson and some other 
“ officers fell with him. Col, Donald Campbell, 
“ Quarter-master-general, undertook to order a 
“retreat, which order was obeyed. We were 
“then left to shift for ourselves ; but we did not 
“ yet know the misfortune, for it was still in our 
“ power to have taken the garrison.” 


* * * * * * * » 


The remainder of the letter is lost ; but the 
party under Morgan, when they found the 
American army had retreated, took possession 
ofa waste house, where they made a desperate 
resistance, but were finally forced to surrender, 
Sir Guy Carlton offered Captain Morgan a Col- 


onel’s Commission in the British Army, which 
was indignantly refused. He was shortly af- 
terwards exchanged, and placed at the head of 
the Rifle corps. 


Ill.—THE STATE OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, IN PENNSYLVANIA, IN 1704. 


As REPRESENTED BY Rev. Evan Evans, D.D., 
IN A MEMORIAL TO THE VENERABLE SOCIETY.* 


COMMUNICATED BY THE REv. WILLIAM STE- 
vENS. Perry, D.D. 


Tue STATE OF THE CHURCH IN PENS8YLVA- 

NIA MOST HUMBLY OFFERED TO THE VENER- 

ABLE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL IN FFOREIGN PARTS, 


As it was my Zeal for God’s Glory and the 
Earnest desire I had of Propagateing the Gos- 
pel in fforeign Parts; That were the great mo- 
tives yt Engaged me in this Mission, so God 
has been graciously pleaseed to bless my honest 
Endeayours & Labours this way with A Suitable 
Success in the Church of Philadelphia in Pen- 
sylvania and as if this had been the Philadel- 
phia menconed in the Revelations, God has out 
of the Abundance of his Goodness hitherto 
verified that Promise made to it Rev. 8: 8: 
Behold I have set before thee an Open Door 
and no man can shut it. For from a very weake 
and infant state it is now exceedingly ecreased 
and strength’ned by those numbers y‘ have 
been gained Over it; And from hence the mar- 
velous Light of the Gospel has been spread & 
diffused not only unto the adjacent Churches 


* From the original MS., preserved among the Bishop 
White papers, belonging to the General Conyention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 

The Rev. Evan Evans, D.D., wae, as his name would imply, 
of Welch descent, and a graduate of Brazen-Nose-college, 
Oxford, Appointed to Philadelphia, in the year 1700, by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Compton, then Bishop of ndon, and 
succeeding the Rev. Thomas Clayton, his ministry was 
eminently successful, and his labors extendcd over a wide 
circuit of country. In 1716, he resigned his charge, in 
Philadelphia, and, two years later, the Mission at Oxford 
and Radnor, to which he had been appointed by the vener- 
able Society. Removing into Maryland, he was presented 
to St. George’s Parish, in Baltimore, now Harford, County, 
where he ministered until his death, which occurred in the 
year 1721. 

Notices of his life and labors are scattered through the 
pages of the several volumes of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland MSS., in the Archives of the Genera] Con- 
vention, and occur, in print, in Sprague’s Annals of the 
American Episcopal Pulpit, 22-25; Historical Collections 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, i., 35, 49 ; Anderson’s 

lolonial Church, ii., 486; iii., 256,257; Hawkin’s Mis- 
sions of the Church of England, 107, 108, 277; Dorr’s His- 
tory of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 24, 281, 282, 408, 410, 
418, 415, 416; Bolton's History gy Westchester County, 
N.'Y., i., 88; Gadsden’s Life of Bishop Dehon, 8,9 ; Bol- 
ton’s Westchester Church, 85, 148, 167, 171, 172, 174, 177, 
188, 218, 227, 228, 416; Beardsley’s Connecticut Church, 23; 
Episcopal Magazine, i., 17: and elsewhere.—W, 8, P. 
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put also to some of y* Neighbouring Provinces 
and that Church which first seemed to be but A 

rivate Conventicle is now become truely the 
Fatholick Church of those Parts. 

But tho’ God has thus Prospered the Affaire 
of his Church in Pensylvania Yet I am far from 
Arrogateing any thing to my selfe on the acco 
of my Performance ffor I glory not in any 
thing but in the Lord, Nor can it well be possi- 
ble that so good A Cause shou’d miscarry w" 
it is promoted & Countenanced by A Sett of 
such Extraordinary men as the Venerable Cor- 
poration for Propagateing the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts; And here I must humbly crave 
leave to make the most Sincere and gratefull 
Acknowledgm* to y® Venerable Society both in 
Behalfe of my selfe & my Congregation for the 
Expence it has been at in paying for Her Mati« 
Grant of 50'* per Anum to the Church of Phil- 
adelphia and 30'* to the School. 

Nor must J Omit among the Number of our 
Benefactors y* Noble and generous Col. Nichol- 
son who has by his large Contributions and 
other Remarkable Instances of his Zeal for the 
Glory of God and Good of Souls shown of what 
Advantage to Religion the Jnfluence & Exam- 

le of One good man is; But because A more 

inute & Particular Account of the Churches 
Affaires in Pensylvania & some of the Adjacent 
Provinces may in some Respects be Useful as 
well as Satisfactory to the Venerable Society.— 
I will have lay before it all that Occurs to my 
Memory at this Distance & will shew by what 
Steps and Methods the Church in Philadelphia, 
athe Adjacent Parts came to be formed and 
Established as it now is, 

To Proceed therefore, J was sent over Mis 
sionary in the year 1700 by the Right Honable 
& Right Rev‘ the Lord Bishop of London to 
Philadelphia the Province of Pensylvania, 
where J preached the Gospel and administred 
the Ordinances of Christ, with Equal Comfort 
to my selfe, as well as Advantage to Others; 
And God was in A little time pleased to pros- 

r my Labours to that Degree, as that J had 
in less then three years after my Arival a very 
numerous Congregation Consisting for the most 
Part of Persons brought over from the Quakers 
and other Sectaries to the Church of England : 
And the trueReligion (by the frequent Resort 
of Persons from remote Parts to Philadelphia) 
did so spread and the Number of Converts did 
encrease so fast that J was Obliged to divide 
my selfe among them as often and as Equally 
as J could till they were formed into Proper 
Districts & had Ministers Sent over to them by 
the Venerable Society. 

For this reason I went frequently to Chiches- 
ter w® is 25, Chester or Upland 20, Maidenhead 
40 (where J baptized 19 Children at one time) 

Hist. Mae. Vou. IX. June. 3. 


Concord 20 Evesham in West Jersey 15, Mont- 
gomery 20 and Radnor 15 miles distant from 
Philadelphia, All which tho’ Equally fatigue- 
ing and Expensive J frequently went to & 
preached in, being by all means determined to 
lose none of those whom I had gain’d, but 
rather add to them till the Society otherwise 
Provided for them. 

But Montgomery and Radnor next to my 
own beloved Philadelphia had the most consid- 
erable share in my Labours where J preach’d in 
Welch Once A fortnight for 4 years till the 
Arival of Mt Nichols Minister of Chester in 
1704. About which time also the Rev’ Mr 
John Thomas my late Assistant came for Eng- 
lard; By this Gent’* Departure the Service of 
y® Church of Philadelphia intirely devolved 
upon my selfe in all its parts, so yt I was oblig- 
ed to an Uncomon Application & Labour in 
the Supply of my Cure in all it’s Branches.— 

While M' Thomas Continued in Philadelphia 
we had an evening Lecture twice every month, 
One preparatory to the holy Sacam* y* last Sun- 
day of the Month; The other to a Society of 
young men that met togeather every Lord’s 
day, after evening Prayer to read the Scripture, 
& sing Psalms, and I being alwaies present at 
those meetings unless hindered by the Publiq 
Service of the Church, Or by Visiting persons 
in Violent Sickness or Calamitous Circum- 
stances, read some select Prayers out of the Pub- 
liq Liturgy of the Church, alwaies begining 
with this Collect; Prevent us O Lord in all our 
Doeings & and Concludeing with the benedic- 
tion, carried them with me to the Church, 
where M' Thomas read and I preached upon 
Subjects suitable to the Occasion, particularly I 
insisted upon those Texts. Rejoyce O young 
man, Wherewithall shall A young man cleanse 
&°; And we discovered A Visible Benefit trom 
those Evening Lectures; For those Quakers 
that Durst not Appear in the Day at the Pub- 
liq Service of the Church, for fear of Disoblige- 
ing their Parents or Masters wou’d Stand under 
the Church Windows at Night, till many of 
them pluckt up so much Courage, as to Come 
to the Church it selfe, & at last by the blessing 
of God upon the Word preached, submited to 
the holy Ordinance of Baptizm & Continued 
Stedfast in the Comunion of the Church of 
England, And here after w' I have said con- 
cerning the Benefit of those monthly evening 
Lectures and the number of Converts and the 
Extent of my District and the great work that 
in all Respects lies on my hands: It might be 
expected that I shou'd say something concern- 
ing the Necessity and Usefulness of an Assist- 
ant to me in the Discharge of my Duty; But 
when I Consider the Dangers that may Arise 
from haveing two Ministers in One Church es- 
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ially where there is not A Bishop where 

th parties may speedily Resort, and be con- 
cluded by, and how apt Some young Mission- 
arys are to run into Factions, and to Vye with 
those, to whom they should on all acco“ pay 
a Just Regard and Deference, Of which there 
has been a late unhappy Instance in those parts. 

I cannot bring my selfe to Entertain A thought 
of this kind till A Bishop or at least a Suffra- 
gn be established or settled in those parts. 

‘or the Peace and Unity of any Church is too 
Vallue able a blessing to be easily or slightly 

d with, And if Divisions of this kind 
shou’d happen (w* may easily enough fall out, 
in A Church where all its Minist"* are yet upon 
A Level, and not the least Shew or Shadow of 
Authority To restrain or keep them within 
Bounds) how inconsiderable would all those 
other Avantages be y‘ may be reaped from an 
Assistant tho’ he preach’t and acquited him- 
selfe like an Angel in all the other parts of 
his Function. 

As for the Number of Adult persons and 
Children that I baptized during my Mission, I 
take ’em by A modest Computation to amount 
to 750, Or rather 300 in Philadelphia, and in all 
the forenamed Places. — 

The Welch at Radnor and Merioneth in the 
Province of Pensylvania have addressed my 
Lord of London (haveing A hundred hands to 
their Petition) for A Minister to be settled 
Amongst them, that understands the British 
Language there being many Ancient People 
among those Inhabitants that do not under- 
stand the English; And cou’d A sober and dis- 
creet man be procured to Undertake that Mis- 
sion, he might be Capable by the blessing of 
God to bring in, A plentiful harvest of Welch 
Quakers; that were Originally bred in the 
Church of England, but were unhappily per- 
veerted, before any Minister in Holy Orders, 
that cou’d preach to ’em in their owne Language 
was sent into Pensylvania; But I believe they 
are not irrecoverable, had they an itinerant 
Missionary, who wou’d use Application & dili- 
gence to reduce ’em to the Comunion of the 
Church. 

There is Another welch Settlement called 
Montgomery in the County of Philadelphia, 20 
miles distant from the City where there are 
Considerable Numbers of Welch people, former- 
ly in their Native Countrey of y* Communion 
of the Church of England; But about the year 
1698 Two years beforre my Arival in that 
Countrey most of them Joyned with the Quak- 
ers, but by God’s Blessing some of them were 
reduced & I have baptized their Children, and 

reached often to them, especially while my 

ate Assistant Mt Thomas continued with me. 

I Visited them & prevailed upon them to 


meet every Lord’s Day About 40 in Number, 
where One ‘at can understand the Language 
well, & is . «ber discreet man, reads the Pray- 
ers of the Church every Lord’s Day, the Proper 
Psalms and Lessens, Omiting only the Absolu- 
tion & what properly belongs to the Priests 
Office, and then reads some Portion in A Book 
of Devotion to the People; I met with several 
good Books translated into the welch Language 
among my Countrey People, Particularly the 
Whole Duty Of man in Welch, and the Practice 
of Piety: As for the Christian monitor, Dor- 
rington’s Familiar Guide to the Lord’s Supper; 
The Advice of A Minister to his Parishoners, 
All in Welch, what I received, were faithfully 
dispersed, but were so few that A greater Num- 
ber is still much wanting. 

There is A welch settlement betweene Appo- 
quinomy & New Castle to which the Rev* M" 
George Ross has preached frequently in the 
English Tongue Since his Arival; but that 
Gentleman not Understanding their Native lan- 
guage is not Capable to Answer the End, As 
the Rev‘ M" Jenkins would be, who is going 
Missionary to Appoquinimy, who has A Com- 

etent knowledge in the Welch Tongue; And 
if the most Honourable Society would be 
pleas’d to give it him in Charge to Visit those 
— as oftas may be, It would be A meanes 
by God’s help to keep those in the Comunion 
of the Church y‘ are already Joyned with it, 
and to reduce others that have been seduced 

There is a large and fair structure, built for 
divine Worship at New Castle 40 miles from 
Philadelphia, finished within & without where 
I preached the begining of December last, and 
found A Considerable Congregation, Consider- 
ing the Generality of the People was gained 
over from other persuasions; Their Minister, 
the Rev‘ M' George Ross is esteemed A Person 
that is Ingenious and well learned as well as 
Sober & prudent & I doubt not but by the Bless- 
ing of God upon his good Endeavours the 
Church of New-Castle will continue to En- 
crease, 

In Chester 20 miles from Philadelphia upon 
Delaware River, they have A good Church, 
built with Brick finished, where M" Henry 
Nichols is Minister. I preach’t the middle of 
December last in that Church to A Congrega- 
tion Consisting of About 150, But when I 
preach’d the Sumer before I found A more 
Numerous Congregation, Our Winters being 
very severe in those parts, detains many from 
Church, whose Plantacons lye at A distance, & 
for y‘ reason M' Nichols preaches sometimes at 
Concord in y® weeke days. 

Trinity Church in Oxford pt mag lies in 
y® County of Philadelphia 9 miles from the 
City, where for the 4 first years after my Arival 
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ciisladeedl both the ialemnenie And had when | Whereas by sending to great Britain A vast 
I preached last in it about 140 people, most of deal of time is lost, nor can the true State of 
the people brought over to the Shurch of Eng- | Ecclesiastical -— - muaeaets ever so = 
from Quakers, Anabaptists & other Per-| known As By A Bishop who lives upon the 
cate. Pohowa now coh an End ~ my oe = — a can oe into 
ial, were it not that y° want of a Bp e Secret Causes and Springs o ings. 
es us canot be pas’t oa in Silence; Tis} 2. A Bishop is Absolutely necessary to preside 
A dismal thing to consider how much y* want | Over the American Clergy, & to oblige them to 
of One has retarded the Progress of the true| do their duty & to live in peace & Unity one 
pees tn Ameren. "The Missio arys of America are like other 
: : as f thei e Missionarys of A ike ot 
The Spaniards oe the begining * tae men, & they may sometimes fall Out and differ, 
Settlements in thesse Indies Sensible of those ’ . ; 
: : among themselves and give great Offence thro 
DisAdvanteges, and therefore they wisely their unnecessary Heats and Animosities to the 
remedied any inconveniences that — hap- People ry 
n on this Score, by Erecting Several Bishop- ; ; 
ae in their Dominions in that Part of the| Te Contention betweene Paul and Barnabas 
es ’ was so sharp & grew so high that they fell out 
World, And why we shou’d not Copy after , , 
. . int |#2d parted upon it, & can we thinke that 
them especially in so Useful & necssary A point on . ; 
. . American Missionarys are bett' arm’d or less 
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in this R t cannot be bad for us expos’d to Accidents of this kind then those 
are Eine apes ; two great & holy men were. And if this 
Fas est et ab hoste doceri. wi shou’d be the Case of oe American Mission- 
It can be no shame for us to imitate their arys, as it has sometimes been How fatal must 
Prudence & conduct on this Occasion and tho’ | the Consequencess of such an Unhappy Strife 
we had no such Instance or Exemple to a & Contention be, where there is no Superiour to 
or influence in an Affair of this kind; yet the | Controul them, or to take A Cognizance of any 
Evident Necessity of the thing it selfe loudly | Affair of this kind into nis hance, Religion in 
calls for Supply and Releife. this Case must bleed & fall A Victim to the 
I will a ‘eetion A few things which | Factious and unruly humours of A few Turbu- 
Points at this defect and then the Venerable | lent & indiscreet persons, nor indeed humanly 
Society will Judge whether the English Ameri- speaking, Is it possible it shou’d be otherwis 
cans have not reason to press for & demand the | when there was no King in Israel, the Childre® 
Constanc Residence ot A Mitred Head among] of Israel did that which was Right in theit 
them. own Eyes, and can it be expected, that it wilr 
I take it for granted that the Ends of the| be otherwise with y* Clergy of America wherel 
Mission can never be rightly answered without | there is no B? to put A Stop to their career, Or 
Establishing the Discipline as well as the Doc-| to keep them w" in those bounds of Decency, 
a — er = ee in ee meaen -— ea which My | 80 
or the One is ortress ulwark of defence} much owe to One Another; Wheresover Pres- 
to the other, and Once the Outworkes of Reli- bytery is Established there they have the face 
gion come to be slighted & dismantled it is} and Appearance of An Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
easy to foresee without the Spirit of Prophecy | diction & Authority after their way to resort to, 
what the Consequence will be. _ | upon All Occasions: But Our Clergy in Ameri- 
1. As to A ready and Constant Supply of Min-|ca are left destitute of Any Advantage of this 
isters or oe —- is < a — Con- os & are a to peg and ie 
sequence to the well Being of the American | Own, very often unreasonable Passions and Ap- 
Churches) this can never be hoped for, without | petites which are by many Degrees the worst 
A Resident Bishop among them to whom upon | Masters they can truckle under. 
the Death or Notorious and Scandalous imorali-} I will only in the third place mencon the Dis- 
ty of any Clergy-man, Applycation may in A} Advantages the Laity lie under for want of 
little time be made. And the wants of such | Bishop, and put an End to this tedious Memo- 
Cure may be ssupplyed by his Ordaining such | rial. 
sons as shall be found capable of labouring in} The Minister’s Subsistence & Livelyhood be- 
P ; ed 
God’s Vineyard; Such I presume A Resident | ing in all places mm America more or less de- 
oe wou’d ser — —_ a ; es — - rye 4 - ey My Poe 
or to establis ishoprick wou’d be in| tributions cts of Assembly, it is ifficu 
effect the establishing A College in those parts | matter for’em w out y* Countenance &Author- 
Or at least it wou'd draw many of our young] ity of A Bishop to put A Stop to y* prophan- 
Students thither from Great Britain and Ireland | ess & imorality of their several parishoners, 
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for to touch y* more Topping & considerable 
men of ’em either in public or private is to 
draw y* fury of y* whole Congregation upon y* 
Missionary & to deprive himselfe of y‘ Salary 
or Maintenance w™ _ has from them, It were 
to be wished that the Clergy’s Salarys & main- 
tenance in America were Settled and Adjusted 
by Act of Parliamt in Great Britain, & then 
they would be the more bold & resolute in 
doeing théir duty ; But as bad as things are in 
this Respect yet a Bp would to a great Degree 
Remedy All Inconveniencies of this kind, For 
if the Missionary either could not or durst not 
do his Duty, then the Bishop would ; And the 
Laity would in A little time be brought to pay 
A greater Regard to their spiritual guides, & 
then they wou’d by degrees submit to Church 
discipline & Censure w" out w* tho’ A Church 
may be planted & gathered yet i. can never be 
of any long growth or Continuance. But now 
nothing of this kind is heard of or Attempted 
there, and men Commit Adultery Polygamy, 
Incest, and A Thousand other Crimes, Of which 
the Ministers can hardly Admonish them in 
private, without Manifest Hazard & dis Advan- 
tage to himselfe, because there is no ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction established in those parts, and 
tho’ there were, there are no Laws in Being 
which make the Inhabitants of those Countreys 
lyable and Obnoxious to it. No Statute of the 
28 H:8: No Writt de Excomunicaio Capiendo 
to Oblige Spiritual Delinquents to Sul mit to 


the Censures of the Church for the Good of 


their own Souls. 

Add to this that the want of A Bishop to 
Confirm in those Parts is A great Trouble to 
the American Clergy ; For they are bound by the 
Rubrick not to administer the Sacram' of the 
Lord’s Supper, but to such as are Confirmed ; 
which Prohibition Notwithstanding they are 
forced to break thro’ in this Case of Necessity. 
Many other reasons may be Assigned for the 
Erecting A Bishoprick in y* English America 
But I am afraid I have trespassed already too 
much On the Venerable Society’s Patience, nor 
should I have presumed to have menconed any 
thing of this kind ; But y* y* Necessities of the 
Church in foreign Parts are so pressing that it 
was not possible for me to Avoid giveing this 
short hint (which I doe with the most profound 
Humility and Submission) without incuring 
the Sin of Concealing that, which I know to 
be necessary to the Good of the Church and so 
agreeable to the Desires of all the poor Clergy- 
men and Protestants of America, as Easily ap- 

ears by the several Addresses which have 

en made on this Account; But As for the 
Way or Method of Erecting A Bishoprick, in 
those parts; The Venerable Society is the best 
Judge of that. To whose most, pious & pru- 


dent care & Conduct J humbly submit and leave 
it. And do most earnestly beseech God to 
bless and preserve this Venerable Society in all 
its Religious and Charitable Undertakings. 

I have been concerned in this Mission above 
seaven years, and do want by God’s Grace to 
spend more of my time and paines in the prop- 
agation of the Gospel in those Parts. 

Evan Evans. 
Lonpon 
18 September 1707 





I1V.— AARON BURR, AS A SOLDIER. 


A LETTER FROM JUDGE YouNG, OF WEsT 
CHESTER-couNTY, N. Y.* 
Mount PiEasant Jany 25" 1814 
Dear SiR, 

Your letter of the 30th ulto., asking for some 
account of the Campaign in which I served un- 
der the command of Col. Burr, during the 
Revolutionary war, was received some days ago, 
and has been constantly in my mind. I will 
reply toit with pleasure, but the compass of a 
letter will not admit of much detail. 

I resided in the lines, {rom the commencement 
of the Revolution unti] the Winter of the Year 
1780, when my father’s house was burnt by or- 
der of the British General. The County of 
Westchester, very soap after the commencement 
of hostilities, became, on account of its exposed 
situation, a scene of the deepest distress. From 
the Croton to Kingsbridge, every species of 
rapine and lawless rapine prevailed. No man 
went to his bed but under the apprehension 
of having his house plundered or burnt, or him- 
self or family massacred, before morning. Some, 
under the character of Whigs, plundered the To- 
ries; while others, of the Jatter description, plun- 
dered the Whigs. Parties of marauders assuming 
either character, or none, as suited their conveni- 
ence, indiscriminately assailed both Whigs and 
Tories. So little vigilance was used on our part, 
that the emissaries and spies of the enemy passed 
and repassed, withoutinterruption. These cal- 
amities continued, undiminished, until the arriv- 
al of Col. Burr, in the Autumn of the year 1778. 
He took command of the same troops which 
his predecessor, Col. Littlefield, commanded. 
At the moment of Col. Burr’s arrival, Col. Little- 
field had returned from a plundering expedi- 
tion, (for to plunder those called Tories was 
then deemed lawful) and had brought up 
horses, cattle, bedding, clothing, and other 
articles of easy transportation, which he had 
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proposed to distribute among the party, the 
next day. Col. Burr’s first act of authority was 
to seize, to secure, all this plunder; and he 
immediately took measures for restoring it to 
the owners. This gave us much trouble, but it 
was abundantly repaid by the confidence it in- 
aspired. He then made known his determina- 
tion to suppress plundering. The same day, he 
visited all the guards, changed the position, 
dismissed some of the officers whom he found 
totally incompetent, gave new instructions. 
On the same day, also, he commenced a Register 
of the names & characters of all who resided 
nzar and below his guards—distinguishing, by 
secret marks, the Whig, the timid Whig, the 
Tory, the horse-thief, and those concerned in or 
suspected of giving information to the enemy. 
He also began a map of the country in the 
vicinity of the fort.—of the roads, bye roads, 

aths,creeks,morasses, &c., which might become 

iding places for the disaffected or for maraud- 
ing parties. This map was made by Col. Burr, 
himself, from such materials as he could collect 
onthe spot, but principally from his own ob- 
servations. He raised and established a Corps 
of horsemen from among the respectable farm- 
ers and young men of the County, of tried 
patriotism, fidelity, and courage. These also 
served as aids & confidential persons, for the 
transmission of orders. To this CorpsI attach- 
ed myself, as a Volunteer, but did not receive 
pay. He employed discreet & faithful persons, 
living near the enemy’s lines, to watch their 
motions and give him immediate intelligence. 
He employed mounted Videttes, for the same 
purpose, directing two of them to proceed 
together, so that one might be dispatched, if 
necessary, with information to the Col., while 
the other might watch the enemy’s movements. 
He established signals throughout the lines, so 
that, whether by night orjby day, instant)notice 
might be had of an attack or movement of the 
enemy. He enforced various regulations for 
concealing his positions and force from the 
‘enemy. 

The laxity of discipline which had before 
prevailed, enabled the enemy, frequently, to em- 
ploy their emissaries to come within the lines 
and to learn the precise state of our forces, 
supplies, &c. Col. Burr soon put an end to 
these dangerous intrusions, by prohibiting all 
persons residing below the lines, except a few 
whom he selected, such as Parson Barstow, 
Jacob Smith, & others whose integrity was un- 
mpeachable, from approaching the outposts. 
If any one had a complaint or request to make 
of the Colonel, he procured ome or more of the 
persons he had selected, to come to his quarters, 
on his behalf. This measure prevented frivol- 
ous & vexatious applications and the still more 
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dangerous approach of enemies, in disguise. 
All these measures were entirely new, and, 
within eight or ten days, the whole system ap- 
eared to be in complete operation, and the 
ace of things was totally changed. 

A few days after the Colonel’s arrival, the 
house of one Gedney was plundered in the 
night, and the family abused and terrified. 
Gedney sent his son to make a representation 
of it to the Colonel. The young man, not 
regarding the orders which had been issued, 
came to the Colonels quarters, undiscovered by 
the sentinels, having taken a secret path through 
the fields for the purpose. For this violation 
of orders, the young man was punished. The 
Colonel immediately took measures for the de- 
tection of the plunderers; and, though they 
were all disguised and wholly unknown to 
Gedney, yet Colonel Burr, by means which 
were never yet disclosed, discovered the plun- 
derers, and had them all secured within 24 
hours, Gedney’s family, on reference to his 
Register, appeared to be Tories; but Burr had 
promised that every quiet man should be pro- 
tected. He caused the robbers to be conveyed 
to Gedney’s house, under the charge of Capt. 
Benson, there to restore the booty they had 
taken; to make reparation in money for such 
articles as were lost or damaged and for the 
alarm and abuse, the amount of which the 
Colonel assessed ; to be flogged ten lashes; and 
to ask pardon of the old man. All which was 
faithfully and immediately executed. These 
measures gave universal satisfaction; and the 
terror they inspired effectually prevented a repe- 
tition of similar depredations. No further in- 
stance occurred during the time of Col. Burr’s 
command, 

The measures adopted by him’were such 
that it was impossible for the enemy to have 
passed their own line without his having im- 
mediate knowledge ; and it was these very mea- 
sures which saved Major Hull, on whom the 
command devolved, for a short time, when the 
state of Col. Burr’s health compelled him to 
retire, 

These measures, together with the deport- 
ment of Col. Burr, gained him the love and ven- 
eration of all devoted to the common cause, 
and conciliated even its bitterest foes. His 
habits were subject of admiration. His diet 
was simple and spare in the extreme—seldom 
sleeping more than one hour at a time—without 
taking off his clothes, or even his boots—he 
was on & blanket or a mattress, before the fire. 
Between midnight & 2 o'clock in the morning, 
accompanied by two or three of his Corps o 
horsemen, he visited the quarters of all his 
(Captains and their picket guards, a 
ais route, from time to time, to prevent notice o 
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his approach. You may judge of the severity 
of this duty, when I assure you that the dis- 
tance which he thus rode, every night, mvst 
have been from 16 to 24 miles, and that, with 
the exception of two nights only, in which he 
was otherwise engaged, he never omitted these 
excursions, even in the severest and most stormy 
weather. Except the short time necessarily 
consumed in hearing and answering complaints 
and petitions from persons both above and 
below the lines, Col. Burr was constantly with 
the troops. He attended to the minutest arti- 
cle of their comfort—to their lodgings—to 
their diet—for those off duty he invented 
sports—all tending to some useful end. 

During two or three weeks after the Colonel’s 
arrival, we had many sharp conflicts with the 
robbers & horse thieves, who were hunted 
down with unceasing industry. In many in- 
stances, we encountered great superiority of 
numbers ; but always with success. Many of 
them were killed & many taken. 

The strictest discipline prevailed, and the 
Army felt the fullest confidence in their Com- 
mander and in themselves; and, by these means, 
became really formidable. During the same 
Winter, Gov. Tryon planned an expedition to 
Horseneck, for the purpose of destroying the 
Salt Works erected there; and marched with 
about 2000 men. Col. Burr received early in- 


formation of their movements; and sent word 
to Gen. Putnam, to hold the enemy at bay, for a 
few hours, and he, Col. Burr, would be in their 


rear and be answerable for them. By a messen- 

er from him, Col. Burr was informed by that 

eneral, that he had been obliged to retreat ; 
and that the enemy were advancing into Con- 
necticut. This information, which, unfortunate- 
ly, was not correct, altered Col. Burr’s route 
towards Mamaroneck, which enabled Tryon to 
getthe start of him. Col. Burr then endeavour- 
ed to intercept him, in East Chester, according 
to his first plan; and actually got within cannon 
shot of him. But Tryon run too fast, and, in 
all haste, left most or al] of his cattle and 
plunder behind him, and many stragglers, who 
were picked up. 

I will mention another enterprize which 
proved more successful, though equally hazard- 
ous. Soon after Tryon’s retreat, Col. De Lancey, 
who commanded the British Refugees, in order 
to secure themselves against surprize, erected a 
Block House, on arising ground, below De 
Lancey’s bridge. This, Co!. Burr resolved to 
destroy. I was in that expedition, & recollect 
the circumstances. He procured a number of 
Grenades, also rolls of Port fire & canteens 
filled with inflammable materials, with contriv- 
ances to attach them to the side of the Block 
House. He set out, with his troops, early in 
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the evening, and arrived within a mile of the 
Block House, by 2 0’clock in the morning. The 
Col. gave Capt. Black the command of about 
40 volunteers, who were first to approach—20 
of them to carry the Port fires, &c., &c. Those 
who had hand grenades, had short ladders, to 
enable them to reach the port-holes, the exact 
height of which Col. Burr had ascertained. Col. 
Burr gave Capt. Black his instructions, in the 
hearing of his Company, assuring him of his 
protection, if they were attacked by superior 
numbers—for it was expected that the enemy, 
who had several thousand men, at and near 
Kingsbridge, would endeavour to cut us off as 
we were several miles below them, Burr direct- 
ed those who carried the combustibles to march 
in front, as silently as possible—that, on being 
hailed, they should light the hand grenades, 
&c., withaslow match, provided forthe pur- 
pose, and throw them into the port holes. I was 
one of the party that advanced. The sentinel 
hailed and fired. We rushed on—the first 
hand grenade that was thrown in drove the 
enemy from the upper story; and, before they 
could take any means to prevent it, the Block 
House was on fire, in several places. Some few 
escaped, and the rest surrendered, without our 
having lost a single man. Though many shots 
were fired at us, we did not fire a gun. Dur- 
ing the period of Col. Burr’s command, but 
two attempts were made by the enemy to sur- 
prize our guards, in both of which they were 
defeated. 

After Col. Burr left this Command, Col. 
Thompson, a man of approved bravery, assum- 
ed it; and the enemy, in open day, advanced to 
his head quarters, took Co]. Thompson, & took, 
killed, & wounded all] his men, with the excep- 
tion of about thirty. My father’s house, with 
all his outhouses, were burnt. After these dis- 
asters, our troops never made an effort to protect 
that part of the country. The American lines 
were afterwards changed and extended from 
Bedford to Croton Bridge, and from thence, 
following the course of that river, to the Hud- 
son. All the intermediate country was aban- 
doned and unprotected, being about 20 miles in 
the rear of the ground which Col. Burr had 
maintained. The year after the defeat of Col. 
Thompson, a brave and, in many respects, & 
valuable, officer took the command, making 
his head quarters at Danford’s, about a mile 
above the Croton. The position was well- 
chosen; but Col. Greene omitted to inform 
himself of the movements of the enemy and, 
consequently, was surprized—himself, Maj. 
Flagg, & other officers were killed ; anda great 
part of the men were either killed or taken 
ee. Yet these officers had the full 

enefit of Col. Burr’s system. 
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V.—LANSINGBURGH. * 


Irs Earty History, O_p SeTriers, ScHoota, 
MARKETS, ETC.--- Continued. 
VI. 
Docrors, Drueeists, BREWERS, ETC. 

Old Robert Montgomery built the house 
where Mrs, Burton now lives: it was. consider- 
ed to be the best-built house in town. It was 
first occupied by Dr. Willard. Dr. Taylor 
came to town, quite early : he taught school 
as well as practised. Calvin Baker kept a 
very large Drug-store where Peter Smith now 
is; and William Montgomery kept the same 
kind of wares, in an old building which atood 
where Esmond now ‘s. Up town, in the Aden- 
court-house, Elias R. Parmelee sold Drugs and 
Medicines. In a later day, the Parmelees had 
a large Brewery, also a Soap and Candle-factory, 
on Olivet-church corner. On the site occupied 
Oo Mr. Dauchy, Fitch Skinner had an extensive 

abinet-shop; and, where the Bebee-house 
now is, he had a very large ware-room. For a 
number of miles up the river, sawmills v «re 
erected ; and, during the freshets, large qu: iti- 
ties of floodwood came down; and our numer- 
ous boatmen were ever on the alert to repler ish 
their wood-piles. Many families depended cn- 
tirely upon this source, to supply themselves 
with fuel; and the quantities caught would, 
now-a-days, seem incredible. Moreover, at the 
subsidence of the water, the severa! islands, 
above here, would be left covered with chips, 
M : slabs, pieces of joists, etc.; and many boat- 
made with his own money: whether these ad-||joads were brought down, of this welcome 
vances were repaid, I knew not. kindling. 

Col. Simcoe, one of the most daring & active TANNERIES. | 7" 

izans in the British Army, was, with Col’. . 

 saberwry & De Lancey, opposed to Burr, onthe| Another feature of the burgh was the number 
lines; yet they were completely held in check. | Of the tanneries. John Topping kept a Cur- 

But, perhaps the highest eulogy on Col. Burr | Tier’s-shop, where the news-room now 1s; Keat- 
is, that no man could be found capable of exe- lites — a Roane . pone ena had 

i j o _ | lives ; Corneli y , 

cuting his plans, though the example was be a number of vats just North of Bacon’s old 


fore them. ; 
When Burr left the lines, a sadness overspread place: he had a brick house there. A brook 
came dowr where Noyes’s coal-yard now is; 


the country; and the most gloomy forebodings ‘ 
Were too soon fulfilled, as you have seen, above. | #24 this was the outlet of the swamps and 
The period of Col. Burr’s command was so — os — -_ ae Ba 
full of activity that fford syth had a Tannery on this brook, just Sou 
en en Oa ay coe oe of Tracy’s malt-house. Asa Burt carried on 


lesson of instruction. c . 
But you will expect only a general outline; the business where Colburn was, in after years, 


and this faint one is the best in my power to NEWSPAPERS. 
give. Tracy & Bliss had a Bookstore, and publish- 
ed the Lansingburgh Gazette, in the old Web- 
ster House, on the corner. The Northern Bud- 
get was published in the house where Geor, 
Lally now lives: Francis Adencourt was the 
editor. It was, in after years, removed to 
Troy. 

*From the Lansingburgh Gazette. 


Having perused what I have written, it does 
not appear to me that I have conveyed any 
adequate idea of Burr’s military character. It 
may be aided a little by reviewing the effects it 
produced. 

The troops of which he took command were 
undisciplined, negligent, and discontented. 
Desertions were frequent. In a few days, these 
very men were transformed into brave, honest, 
defenders—orderly, contented and cheerful; 
confident in their own courage ; and loving, to 
adoration, their Commander, whom every man 
considered as his personal friend. It was 
thought a severe punishment, as well as a dis- 
grace, to be sent up to the Camp, where they 

ad nothing to do but to lounge and eat their 
rations. 

During the whole of his command, there 
was not a single desertion—not a single death, 
by sickness—not one made prisoner by the ene- 
my—for Col. Burr had taught us that a soldier, 
with arms in his hands, ought never, in any 
circumstances, to surrender: no matter if he 
was opposed by thousands, it was his duty to 
fight 




























After the first ten days, there was not a sin- 
gle instance of robbery. The whole country 
under his command enjoyed security. The in- 
habitants, to express their gratitude, frequently 
brought presents of such articles as the country 
afforded; but Col. Burr would accept no pres- 
ents. He fixed ressonable prices, and paid, in 
cash, for everythiiy that was received: and, 
sometimes, I knew that these payments were 


I am, with real esteem, 
Your obedt Servt., 
SamMvEL YOUNGS, 
To R, V. Morris, Esq’. 
Mem: of Assembly. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Farmer’s Bank was kept in a building 
near where Lown’s store is now—but then it 
was in Lansingburg, but afterwards it was 
removed to Troy. Where Fox’s paint-shop is, 
on State-street, Robert Getty kept Tavern ; 
and where the Public Library is kept, a passage 
Was open through, to the sheds in the rear. 
Where Vail’s farm-house now is, was a Tavern 
kept by Golden. Where Mrs. Bliss lives, on 
Congress-street, was a two-story school-house. 
William Powers taught there, and so, also, did 
Joseph Comstock. The school taught was on 
the plan recommended by an Englishman 
mamed Lancaster; and hence called Lancaste- 
rian. The school-house, North of Alfred Mc- 
Murray’s house, was abandoned, I think, in 1818. 
In 1824, the school-house on Bunker-hill, as it 
was called, was built. This was erected mainly 
through the efforts of Dr. Spafford, an old-time 
citizen, The old Baptist Church stood on the 
corner East from the Academy: this was sub- 
sequently torn down, and a weathercock, repre- 
senting a bird, which surmounted the steeple, 
now decorates the barn ef Henry Van Arnum, 
over in Brunswick. The old burying-ground 
Was a source of attraction, in the former time ; 
and young men and maidens strolled thither, 
in great numbers, on pleasant Summer after- 
noons. It was better cared for, then, than 
now. 


INDIANS. 


The Red Men visited us quite often in old 
times: sometimes they encamped in the vicini- 
ty, and drove a thriving trade with the vil- 
lagers, in bows, arrows, bead-work, etc. In 
1823 or 1824,I have forgotten which, a large 
number encamped on an island opposite Wa- 
terford. Here they erected several bark wig- 
wams, and maintained their primitive habits, 
undisturbed. They had a number of bark 
canoes; and did a profitable trade, carrying 
passengers back and forth, attracted by curiosi- 
ty. I visited them, one afternoon, with the 
Rev. Mr. Dorr, the then Episcopal Minister. 
They remained there, several weeks, Their de- 
tention was due to the sickness of their Chief, 
Captain John Shilol-o-quish—he died there; 
and his remains were borne to the vicinity of 
Albany, for interment. A short time after this, 
an Indian applied for free passage across Uuion- 
bridge: he was refused; and, in attempting to 
swim the river, he wasdrowned. His body was 
subsequently recovered: on it were a number 
of healed bullet wounds: he was buried in 
the old burying ground in Waterford. 


“Op HoLiyHock.” 


An old colored man lived in the Village, in 


the olden time, named “ Hollyhock.” He was 
a dissipated old fellow ; yet he did washing, 
errands, and, in various ways, made himself 
useful tothe old families. Scarcely a family 
but knew “ Hollyhock,” and had been called 
upon to contribute a penny to hear him spell 
“ Phil-um-a-del-phia ”—the final vowel run out 
with emphasis. He would enter a house, where 
he was acquainted, and help himself to any ar- 
ticle of food he might find in the cupboard. 
The relations existing between the old families 
and the colored pevple were very different 
from what they are at the present time. Old 
“* Hollyhock ” was a large man, and had a very 
high head, which ran up like a sugar-loaf: this 
head, from base to summit, was covered with 
small curls, or cells, One Saturday, a lady had 
baked a dish of pork and beans for her Sunday 
dinner, and set the dish on a swing shelf, in the 
cellar, leaving the outer door, on the sidewalk, 
open. The old darkie, coming up the. street 
and seeing the cellar door open, went down to 
see whathe could find. He soon espied the 
dish of beans ; and, taking eff his old slouched 
hat, which served not alone for covering but as 
a receptacle for supplies, as well, he emptied 
a on portion of the beans into it. Replacing 
the hat on his head he went up, the inside way, 
to the kitchen. Here Mrs. C. asked if he 
would have some broken victuals, and brought 
out a plate. He, forgetting himself, removed 
the hat from his head, when lo! such a sight 
appeared as israrely, if ever, witnessed. Each 
curl or cell was filled with beans, to the top of 
his head ; and, in spite of her impatience, she 
burst into a loud peal of laughter. Of course, 
scolding was out of the question. He went, 
always, to the poor-house, in the Fall; but, in the 
Spring, “ when de sun crosses de noxions, and de 
“blue bird peep,” he returned to the Village. 

Quite a number of slaves were kept here and 
in Waterford, in the former days. 

Otp Man. 


Vil. 
THe PRESBYTERIAN CHUROR. 


In 1784, an Act was passed by the Legisla- 
ture, to enable Congregations to organize for 
religious purposes other than denominational, 
and to hold property. In 1792, Levinus Lan- 
sing, John Leavitt, John D. Dickinson, James 
Dole, Jonas Morgan, and Shubael Gorham met 
and organized a religious society. At the sec- 


ond meeting, they ordered « Bible and Psalm 
Book. There was no regular preaching, neith- 
er had they a settled Minister or house of wor- 
ship. Their public meetings were held, for the 
most part, in the old red school-house, before 
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spoken of, with occasional prayer-meetings at 
private houses. 

In 1794, the old brick Church on the Green. 
was built upon land donated by the Lansing 
family. This family had donated a large plot 
of land to the Village, with the proviso that a 
portion should be occupied by a Church. The 
man who built this Church was from the East: 
and Seth Seelye (who, in latter years, carried on 
Cabinet-making, where Mason & Son now are) 
made the sash. He was a Carpenter, and came 
to the Village with the man that built the 
Church. 

In 1799, the Society organized itself into a 
Presbyterian Church, with James Hickock, 
Depui Rosecrans, Michael Henry, James Mor- 
gan, Elijah Janes, and Thomas Bissel, as Trus- 
tees. This “ Tommy Bissel,” as he was called, 
prided himself on his musical abilities and, 
generally, led the singing in the old Academy 
and in the new Church. 

About this time, there was a preacher, in 
Troy, named Coe—Jonas Coe—an arrangement 
was “antered into, with him, whereby he was to 
divide his time between Troy and Lansing- 
burgh. In 1804, a change was made; and 
Lansingburgh and Waterford became one 
charge, presided over by Dr. Samuel Blatch- 
ford, an Englishman. He was a strong charac- 
ter, and a man of marked ability ; and, in his 
case, the Church needed no Ruling Elder. 
During his pastorate, he taught in the Acade- 
my; and many of our old citizens, to-day, re- 
member their training under Dr. Blatchford. 
In Waterford, the services, in the old time, were 
conducted in what, to-day, is known as Knick- 
erbocker Hall. He could not abide either cats 
or cheese ; and, at a house where he was enter- 
tained, it was necessary to put both these arti- 
cles well out of the way. I remember his 
coming to our house, one afternoon, to tea, and, 
after remaining a short time, under much em- 
barrassment, he withdrew. A cat was subse- 
quently found sleeping under the bed. He 
was afine scholar and an able preacher, and 
contributed greatly to the establishment of the 
society. He died in 1828, leaving a large 
family, some of whom became noted men, in 
their day and generation. He was buried here. 
His successor was the Rev. Isaac Mcllvaine, 
who remained but about two years, and was 
followed by John M. McCullough. He remain- 
ed four years; and, in 1834, the Rev. Henry 
Benedict took the parish ; but feeble health 
compelled him to resign. He was aman of ex- 
cellent spirit; and his withdrawal was mourn- 
ed by the congregation. The Rey. Mr. Phelps, 
who followed Mr. Benedict, remained but a 
few months, when failing health drove him to 
a@ warmer clime, where he scon died. He was 


loved by his congregation ; and, although here 
but ashort time, he left-warmed friends be- 
hind. In 1840, came the Rev. J. H. Symmas, 
He remained three years ; and was followed by 
Rev. Villeroy Reed, in 1844. He was raised 
here, being the son of Ketchel Reed. For 
some time, he taught the Academy in Water- 
ford; and, by his urbane manners, won the 
love of his pupils. Under his pastorate, the 
present church-edifice was erected, and the 
old Church, on the Green, sold and destroyed. 
Mr. Reed won the regard of his people in an 
eminent degree ; and, when he felt it his duty 
to remove, his resignation was accepted with 
unfeigned sorrow. "T learn he has since become 
aD.D. The present Pastor, Rev. Mr. Bever- 
age, came in 1858, and still remains. It can 
be truly said of him, that none among his pre- 
decessors obtained a more lasting hold upon 
the hearts of the members. During his minis- 
try, the Church has been much enlarged and 
beautified. 

For many long years, Mr. Editor, I have 
watched the progress of this Society, I satin 
the old school-house, under the preaching of 
Dr. Blatchford : {saw the church foundations 
laid, broad and deep, by men of culture and 
sound religious principles. Very many of my 
old acquaintances, in that Church, have been 
laid away, awaiting the resurrection morning ; 
but the truth of God remains, and the Church, 
to-day, is a power for good in this community. 
No Society with which Iam acquainted, pos- 
sesses SO many working young men and women 
—in fact, tome, it seems a peculiarity; and, 
as a result, we find a flourishing Mission 
organization, in Batestown, sustained mainly by 
the people of this Society. May its future be 
like its past—and yet more glorious—showing 
to sister Churches, that its mission is not to 
teach the theology of him of Geneva, but to 
inculcate the maxims and emulate the life of 
Him of Nazareth. 

OLD Man. 


VIII. 
THE Episcopal CHURCH. 


About the first of January, 1804, a call was 
issued for a meeting of all persons in the Vil- 
lage, attached to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, to meet, on the fifth of said month, at 
the house of David Smith, father of the pres- 
ent Sidney D. Smith, for the purpose of organ- 
ization. 

They came together, according to call, and 
elected John Young and David Smith, Ward- 
ens, and John Rutherford, William Bradley, 
Stephen Ross, John eee 8S. Mabbett, 
John Stewart, Jonathan Burr, and Henry Davis, 
Vestrymen. This was the Caglandng of the 
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Episcopal Society, in this Village. I remember 
them all; and, to-day, not one of them is alive. 

On the thirtieth of April, of the same year, a 
Committee was appointed to purchase lots on 
which to erect a church-edifice; and, in May, a 
Committee was raised to procure plans and es- 
timates. On the fourteenth of thesame month, 
a seal was adopted, having for a device a ship 
and star. The Church, forty-five by fifty-five 
feet, was erected the same year. On the nine- 
teenth of June, the Rev. David Butler was 
called; he to receive three hundred dollars for 
three-eighths of his time, the remainder being 
devoted to the Parish of St. Paul’s, in Troy. 
Toward building the Church, Trinity Church, 
in New York, contributed twenty-five hundred 
dollars, 

In 1806, it was resolved that the rental of the 
pews should be tixed at three hundred dollars 
per annum. Dr. Butler was a man of mind 
and of muscle, and eminently calculated to 
rear an infant Church. He was a gentleman of 
the old school: and we old folks well remem- 
ber the high-topped boots and magisterial step 
of the Dominie. “Do you think there is 
“much practical piety in your Church ?” said 
Dr. Beman to Dr. Butler. “None to boast of,” 
was the prompt reply. 

In 1807, the churchyard was enclosed. In 
1842, Dr. Butler died, and was buried in the 
churchyard, and the Rev. Parker Adams called 
in his stead. In 1818, Timothy Leonard, father 
of the present Dr. Leonard, died, and left to 
the Church one thousand dollars. In the same 
year, Mr. Adams resigned; and the Vestry ex- 
tended a call to the Rev. George W. Upfold, 
afterward Bishop of Illinois, which call was 
accepted. He was to receive three hundred 
dollars for half his time; and, the connection 
with Troy having been severed, the other half 
was to be devoted to Waterford, with which 
Parish a connection had been established. I 
do not remember when Dr. Upfold resigned, 
but I think it was about 1826. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Benjamin Dorr, of whom I 
have before spoken, in one of my former letters, 
Mr. Dorr resigned in 1829. He was much ad- 
mired by his parishioners; and was very able in 
the pulpit. He was the author of a very read- 
able book entitled A History of a Prayer Book. 
Resolutions of esteem were passed by the Ves- 
try, and of regret at his removal ; and a Reso- 
lution to continue his salary, until the end of 
the current quarter. A copy of these Resolu- 
tions was forwarded to the Vestry of Utica, to 
which place Mr. Dorr had removed. 

During the same year, the Rev. Phineas W. 
Whipple was called to the Parish, and remain- 
ed until 1840. He was a man who preached 
the Gospel and lived according to its precepts. 
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The connection between this parish and that of 
Watertord had been severed before he came ; 
and he gave his whole time to his charge. He 
won the respect of the other denominations, in 
a great degree; and was instrumental in the 

rowth of the parish. In 1830, Bishop Hobart 
died ; and, out of respect to his memory, 
the Church was draped in black. Resolutions 
of respect and of sorrow were presented to his 
family. In 1831, the Trustees of the Village 
received permission to place a town clock in 
the belfry of the Church. During the admin- 
istration of Mr. Whipple, several legacies were 
received by the Church, amounting to one 
thousand dollars. 

In 1840, the Rev. A. T. Twing was called to 
the Parish. Dr. Upfold was a man of noble 
presence, and his voice was asthe sound of a 
trumpet, while reading the service or preach- 
ing; but Mr. Twing was the most impressive 
reader and speaker that ever presided over this 
Parish. I have heard them all. A noble pres- 
ence, a just apprehension of the meaning of 
words, a fine voice, and a reverential manner— 
these were the gifts freely youchsafed to Mr. 
Twing. He had scarcely an enemy in the 
Parish, and among the people he was a univer- 
sal favorite. He was a man of great beneve- 
lence ; and, whenever a poor man needed help, 
for body or soul, however unseasonable the 
hour, he could count upon this most Christian 
Minister, He contributed largely to the 
growth of the Church; and his removal was 
sincerely mourned by numbers in and out the 
pale of his own Communion, During his Pas- 
torate, the Church was enlarged and rebuilt, 
He left, in 1868, to assume a position of great 
responsibility in the Church; and, since that 
time, has resided in New York.* 

The next Rector was the Rey. William H, 
Cooke, who remained four years. Mr. Cooke 
drew many to his Church by the beauty of his 
singing; and, in this direction, he was peerless, 
He was very popular with the young people of 
his Congregation; and his reputation as a 
preacher was high for one of his years. He 
resigned, in 1867, to accept a lucrative position 
in the Parish of Trinity, New York, where he 
is at present officiating. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Byran Hall, 
the present Rector, who, soon after his induc- 
tion, was compelled to witness the burning of 
the church-edifice. This was a severe blow to 
the Society. A building hallowed to the mem- 
bership by many a solemn rite. The aged had 
worshipped in it, for sixty years. Their chil- 


* Rev. Doctor Twing is now one of our neighbors; and 
we can readily understand the force of all that is here said 


of him. Every body respects him.—Eprros Histor10can 


Macazme. 
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dren had been baptized at its altat—had knelt 
at its chancel-rail for Confirmation—had bee? 
united in wedlock by its white-robed PriestS— 
and, when death had claimed its victims, the 
solemn Burial Service had been read over their 
remains—‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
“to dust,” had often been heard within th 
shadow of its sacred walls. A new stone edi- 
fice now crowns the sacred spot; and the 
aisles that had echoed to the tread of a Butler, 
an Upfold, and a Twing, exist only in the 
domain of memory. 
Ou_p Man. 


VI.—THE EARLY BAPTISTS, IN CENTRAL 
NEW YORK. 


By Revs. A. Hosmer anp J. LawrTon. 


{This article is a careful re-print of an early pamphlet 
of great rarity, for which we are indebted to Rev. Cuar.zs 
Aver, Pastor of the Baptist Church, at Morris, N. Y.; and 
we incline tothe belief that the possession of a copy of 
this venerable work will afford much pleasure to many of 
our readers. 

In re-printing this interesting local, we have studiously 
followed the original, from the first line to the last; and 
in order that it may be Fees used by those who shall 
follow us, we have noted the pages of the original through- 
out the re-print. 

lt is proper to say that the original is an octavo of thirty- 
eight pages; poorly printed, on coarse blue-tinted paper; 
with untrimmed edges; and that we know of no other 
perfect copy.—Enp1tor Historica Magazine.) 


[Title-page.| A | View | of the | Rise and 
Increase ‘h of the | Churches, | composing the | 
Otsego Baptist Association.| By A. Hosmer 
and J. Lawton.— 


Combin’d in love, the new-born churches stand, 
In growing order, in this western land ; 

In principle, and practice uniform, 

Built on the Rock, they bravely stand the storm. 


Bostwick. 


Whitestown : | Printed by Warren Barnard. | 
—1800— | 


[Back of Title-page.| Advertisement. | If 
this book should meet with acceptance, the 
authors propose to pro- | ceed in their collections 
ot materials for publishing an account of the 
re- | mainder of the Baptist churches in this 
western country, with other | matters now ne- 
cessarilv omitted. We do earnestly request all 
those that | feel disposed to grant us their as- 
sistance, to communicate such materials as | 
they shall conceive necessary. | 


[3] BUTTERNUTS CHURCH. 


N the month of June, A. D. 1778, Ebenezer 
Knap and Increase Thurstin, removed with 
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Creek* about fourteen miles from its mouth 
where it empties into the Unadilla river, about 
twenty miles nearly southwest from the head 
of Susquehannah river. At this time there 
was no English settlement to the westward of 
them nearer than Niagara, in the province of 
Upper Canada, which is upwards of two hun- 
dred miles distance, the intermediate space 
was filled with several tribes of the aborigines, 
nor any inhabitant in any direction within six- 
teen miles. A few more persons came on the 
seme summer, and made some improvements, 
but in the winter they returned (excepting Ben- 
jamin Lull, jun. who had married Elizabeth the 
daughter of Ebenezer Knap and lived in the 
tamily with him) and those two families lived 
alone through the winter. Ebenezer Knap and 
his wife were members of the Baptist church 
in Warwick under the care of Elder James 
Benedict. These persons notwithstanding their 
local situation, and their distance from civilized 
people, were not unmindful of the duties of 
religion; but upon their arrival in this inhos- 
pitable wild they set up a religious meeting, 
which was held at the house of Ebenezer Knap, 
in which they attended to singing, exhorting 
and praying. But without any visible effect on 
the minds of their children until the February 
following, when on one Friday evening Eliza- 
beth Lull, wife of Benjamin Lull, jun. arose 
from her bed in great distress of mind, and 
coming down stairs she repeated the following 
words : 


“Shall Simon bear thy cross alone, 

‘“‘ And other saints go free ; 

* Each saint of thine shall find his own, 
‘* And there is one for me.” 


“‘T have lived sixteen years; and never had 
‘“‘a good thought, spake a good word, or did a 
“good deed.” This made an impression on 
the mind of her sister Martha, and likewise 
upon her husband. Thus the work of the 
Lord began. Ebenezer Knap was gone from 
home + and they had no earthly instructor than 
their mother. They continued in this exercise 
of mind until April, when Mrs. Lull and her 
sister Martha were brought into liberty. In 
the course of the ensuing summer seven more 
families moved into the settlement and united 
with them in their religious meetings. This 
summer was a comfortable time with them, in 
the former part of which Increase Thurstin’s 
wife was brought to rejoice in the Lord, to- 
gether with Caleb Lull son of Benjamin Lull, 


* This Creek is so called from the circumstance of three 
Patents cornering on the bank thereof, at which place grew 
three Butternut trees, which were marked. 


° pat t He went away from home in December, and returned 
their families and settled on the Butternut! in April” i 
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senior, and many others appeared under — 
exercises of mind on account of their souls. It 
continued a comfortable season with them until 
the summer following. 

In June 1775, one Jackson was killed by an 
Indian on the Butter[4jnut Creek about. two 
miles from the settlement; it was supposed the 
Indian murdered him for his money, 

In A. D. 1776, the inhabitants began to be 
distressed by the war, and had no more peace 
until they were deprived of most of their effects 
and forced to break up their settlement and 
retire to the interior of the country. 

In the course of this year a party of men 
were sent by the authority of the state, who 
obliged the inhabitants to take the oath of 
neutrality and disarmed them. 

In A. D. 1777, a party of the British came 
into the settlement, and obliged the inhabitants 
to swear not to take up arms against the King 
of Britain. 

In 1778, in consequence of a suspicion that 
the inhabitants had violated their oath, and 
supplied the enemy with provision, Two com- 

anies were sent from the garrison at Cherry- 
alley, who took the principal men prisoners, 
and drove away all the cattle they could find. 
‘The prisoners were carried to Cherry Valley 
and examined, then sent to Albany and confin- 
ed. 


the Oneida Indians came and took away all the 


mea that were left, except one who was ab- 
sent ; and carried them to Fort Stanwix, and 
delivered them as prisoners to the garrison 
under pretence that they took them on their 
way to Niagara. The women and children 
were now left alone surrounded by hostile sav- 
ages and howling beast of prey. , 

In a few days after the Indians were gone, 
Elizabeth, the wife Benjamin Lull, senior be- 
ing deprived of her family (which consisted of 
her husband and five sons, who were all taken 
prisoners) formed the resolution of leaving the 
place; accordingly she set out (accompanied 
with another woman, who carried with her two 
small children) through the wood for Cherry- 
Valley, where they arrived after two days 
travel, in which they endured great distress, on 
account of the ruggedness of the way, continual 
fears of the enemy, and the inclemency of the 
weather, for a great part of the time it rained 
exceeding hard, and at night they took up 
their lodging in an old hut and made their bed 
of some oat-straw. The distance they travelled 
was about thirty-two miles. Mrs. Lull was at 
this time about 57 years of age, and carried a 
pack that was judged to weigh about thirty 
weight. 

In ashort time after this the prisoners were 
released, as there was nothing found against 
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them. They immediately removed their fami- 
lies back into the old settlements. Thus were 
these people driven from their habitations after 
passing through scenes of anxiety and distress, 
which must affect the feeling heart with exqui- 
site sensations. 

But through all their distress and danger, 
kind providence protected them, so that no 
lives were lost except Jackson’s aforesaid. In 
1783 Benjamin Lull with his wife and one son 
returned to the settlement and lived alone 
through the winter. 

In 1784, four more families returned. In 
1785 they again set up religious meetings. 
About the year 1787, they had preaching part 
of [5] the time and were baptized by Elder Com- 
stock who had collected a small church in 
Cooper,s patent, but he dying soon after, his 
church became extinct. 

In A. D. 1792, Elder Craw from Greenfield 
visited them, preached and baptized two per- 
sons; May 16, 1793 a number of Baptist pro- 
fessors met at the house of Mr. Joseph Lull, in 
Unadilla* for conferences after an agreeable 
interview in which they found a union of sen- 
timent respecting doctrine and discipline, they 
adjourned their meeting. 

June 1793, they again met and after further 
conversation they read and adopted a covenant, 


In September the same year a party of | and agreed to call a council. 


August 28th, 17938 a council consisting of 
the Elder and delegates from Greentield church 
met, and after inspecting their doings, gave 
them fellowship as a church in sister relation : 
Their number was five males, and five females. 
This church lies southwesterly from Springfield 
about thirty-five miles. 

Ebenezer Knap and his wife are yet members 
of the church and they have the pleasure of 
seeing their two daughters (their only surviving 
children) one of their sons in law, and six ot 
their grand children) in the same church with 
them. 


SPRINGFIELD. 


IN 1787 there was a collection of nine Babtist 
professors in the town of Springfield, but were 
not regularly organized asa church: they con- 
tinued in this situation until 1789, when Elder 
Furman removed to that place, whose labor in 
the Gospel (by the divine blessing) proved 
successful. In February the same year the 
work of the Lord began, and on the 13th day of 
March following Elder Furman, with twenty 
more, united with them in Covenant, and now 


* This settlement, with the adjacent count 
known by the name of Unadilla, but is since 
four towns. 


was then 
ivided tnto 
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considered themselves a gospel church, and in 
the words of Elder Furman, “this was a beau- 
“ tiful sight, a glorious day in the wilderness.” 
They were now thirty in number walking to- 
gether in union and harmony: This was the 
first Baptist Church erected in this once howl- 
ing desert. The work of God still continued 
and before the end of January following, thir- 
ty-six more were added to the church. 

In 1798 God again visited them with a small 
revival, and seven were added to the church. : 

In 1796 the Lord was pleased to pour out his 
spirit among them again, and fourteen were 
added to the church, This church from the 
beginning has been in a flourishing condition, 
and favored with additions yearly. Elder Fur- 
man still continus his labours among them, and 
we have received information that God is again 
visiting them, and a work of reformation is 
going on in that place. 


FIRST CHURCH BURLINGTON. 


ON the 27th of November A. D. 1793, a 
number of Baptist pro[6]fessors met at the house 
of Brother E. Leonard in the easterly part of 
Burlington for conference. 


Part of these were 
members of churches in the older towns, others 
had been members of a church which arose 
here under the auspices of an Elder Comstock, 
but he dying, they lost their visibility. From 
this time they continued their conferences ; 
and heard the relations of those who were un- 
baptized, until the 4th of January, 1794, when 
they voted tosend for a council, March 28th, 
1794 the council consisting only of the Elder 
and messengers from the church in Springfield, 
convened, and after examining their articles 
and covenant, gave them fellowship as a sister 
church. Their numbers were ten. This church 
lies southwesterly from Springfield, distant 
about 24 miles.* 


FAIRFIELD anp PALATINE, 


IN March 1793 Elder Butler removed his 
family to the Royal Grant. In April following 
set up conferences to see if they could be agreed 
to come together as a gospel church, they con- 
tinued until July 1794, when they entered into 
covenant and were fellowshipt by Elder Cor- 
nell. Their number was 14. Lies north from 
Springfield 22 miles. 


* This church has never been in very flourishing circum- 
stances, owing as we conceive, to some injudicious conduct 
in the person who had the lead at the time of its forma- 
tion. 


NORWICH FIRST CHURCH. 


ON the 9th of June, A, D. 1792, a number of 
Baptist professors living on the Governor’s 
purchase upon the west side of Unadilla river, 
met in conference chose a moderator and clerk, 
proceeded to give a relation of their Christian 
experience ; and made other inquiries necessary 
to the gaining an acquaintance and obtaining 
fellowship with each other. These conferences 
were continued ; and such fellowship obtained, 
that on the 27th of November 1793, they agreed 
to send for a council to meet at the house of 
Simeon Camp on the Unadilla river, on the 
20th of January 1794; on said day Elder Jo- 
seph Craw and one Brother from Greenfield 
church + attended (the other churches failed) 
where after inquiring into their doings, gave 
them fellowship as a church in gospel order, 
which is now known by the name of the First 
Church iu Norwich. Their numbers were 
eleven. This church lies southwesterly from 
the church in Springfield about forty-two miles. 


SECOND CHURCH iw BURLINGTON. 


IN the beginning of the year 1794, the in- 
habitants on Wharton creek, in the town of 
Burlington, generally attended a meeting of the 
[7] Methodist order. About the first of March 
1794, Deacon Martin Luther removed into’ this 
place, when he and Brother J. Vaughn had 
conversation on the propriety of setting up a 
meeting of the Baptist denomination, and 
agreed to appoint a conference at Brother 
Vaughn’s on the 18th day of March 1794, Ac- 
cordingly a number of the inhabitants met at 
the time and place appointed; when after 
duly considering of the matter, those of the 
Baptist sentiment agreed to set up a meeting, 
which was cordially acceded to by the Method- 
ists.—At the next conference which was held 
soon after a number of persons gave a relation 
of their experiences which was very satisfac- 
tory ; and was a very comfortable time, for it 
appeared evident that the Lord was present by 
the gracious influence of his holy spirit, and 
pleasing symptoms of an approaching reforma- 
tion were discoverable. 

On the 29th of March 1794, a number of the 
Brethren and Sisters convenanted together as 
a church of Christ. 

April 20th 1794 they voted for a council, in 
order to obtain their fellowship as a sister 
church. 

May 16th 1794, a council consisting of the 
following churches, viz. Springfield, First in 


t This church belongs to the Shaftsbury Association, an 
is distant from this place about 100 miles. 
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Burlington, and Unadilla, convened at the 
house of Paul Gardner, where after proper in- 
quiries respecting their faith and practice pro- 
ceeded to give them the right hand of fellow- 
ship.—their number was nine. From the 5th 
of April to the 18th of May, meetings were fre- 
quently held, and at every meetiug there were 
some who gave a relation of their experience, 
so that on the said 18th day Elder Furman 
visited them, preached, baptized 23 persons 
and brake bread to the church. From this 
time there was an increasing attention among 
the people. At almost every meetng some 
gave a relation of their experience, until the 
29th of June, when Elder Caleb Nichols from 
the Shaftsbury association visited them, preach- 
ed, baptized 28 persons, and brake bread to 
116, a number of whom were members of the 
churches in this vicinity. The work was car- 
ried on with power until the October following 
when their number increased to ninety-eight. 
This church lies southwesterly from Springfield, 
distant 28 miles. 


THIRD CHURCH IN BURLINGTON. 


IN March 1792, Jonathan Pettit and Stephen 
Taylor set up a religious meeting on the Lord's 
day, in the northwest part of Burlington, and 
continued the same until December following, 
when Elder Furman visited them, baptized two 
persons, and advised them to attend religious 
conferences for the purpose of obtaining ac- 
quaintance and union in order for coming into 
church order ; accordingly, on the 8th of March 
1794, they met in conference and eleven per- 
sons related their experience, gave mutual satis- 
faction and union was obtained. They kept 
up their conferences until May 11th 1794, when 
they voted to call a council, having before 
covenanted together. A council consisting of 
messengers from the following churches, viz. 
Springfield, [8] First and Second in Burlington, 
convened at Brother Timothy Taylor’s in Bur- 
lington, where after examining their articles 
and covenant, the council u2nimously gave 
them fellowship as a church in gospel order. 
Their numbers were eleven. The church lies 
southwesterly from Springfield distant about 
80 miles. 


RICHFIELD alias EXETER. 


A NUMBER of Baptist professors from dif- 
ferent places, having moved into that part of 
Richfield now called Exeter, did on the 28th of 
December 1793, agree to set up a meeting on 
the Lord’s day for religious worship. On the 
24th of April 1794, they met at Brother Thomas 
Hedge’s to confer on the propriety of forming a 
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church in gospel order; but many of them, 
not having as yet received lettersof dismission 
from the churches to which they belonged 
they concluded to adjourn until the 14th of 
June 1794, to meet at the same place.—-Accord- 
ingly on said day they met, and finding an 
agreement, they voted to consider themselves 
asa church in gospel order, The church in 
Springfield and the first church in Burlington, 
having been previously invited, met, by their 
delegates and formed a council for the purpose 
of inspecting their doings; when, after a can- 
did examination, they gave them fellowship as 
achurch in gospel order. Their number nine, 
This church lies west from Springfield, distant 
about seventeen miles. Fifteen members were 
added within fifteen months from this time. 


STEW ART’s PATENT, alias FIRST OTSEGO. 


A NUMBER of persons living on Stewart's 
patent, in the town of Otsego, did on the 12th 
of March, 1794, set up a religious meeting. 
On the 10th of April the same year, they met 
conference and began to tell their experiences 
to each other, and entered into a eovenant to- 
gether to keep up the public worship of God, 
and family prayer. July 18th 1794, they pro- 
ceeded to receive others into their society 
upon their giving a relation of a work of Grace 
upon their souls.—November 30th 1784, Elder 
Furman preached and baptized five persons. 
In conference on the 10th of December 1794, 
they proceeded to examine the articles and 
covenant which had previously been drawn up, 
when finding a good agreement, they voted to 
send to Springfield church to come and inquire 
into their faith and order. December 18th 
1794, Elder Furman and four Brethren with 
him, came and examined into their claims and 
gave them fellowship as a church of Christ,— 
Their number twelye. This church lies west 
from Springfield church, distant about seven 
miles. 


~/ 


a 
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SECOND CHURCH OTSEGO, 
IN the year 1791 a number of persons set up 


a religious meeting, The year following, 
Elder James Bacon came into the place and 
began to preach to the people, baptized som 

and continued with them for [9] the space o! 
two years; and then returned to Connecticut. 
About this time B’r John Bostwick began to 
improve by way of doctrine among the people. 
On the 20th of May 1795 they met in confer- 
ence and deliberated on the propriety of form- 
ing achurch. On the 4th Wednesday of June 
following they again met in conference, and 
consulted on the subject of church govern- 
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ment, and a covenant was agreed to, and they 
voted to call a council to give them fellowship. 
On the 19th of August 1795 pursuant toa re- 
quest, a council consisting of the following 
churches, (viz) Springfield and Franklin, con- 
vened and gave them fellowship as a church in 
gospel order. Their number was 12. This 
church lies southwesterly from Springfield, dis- 
tant about 20 miles. 





OTEGO rormeRLY SECOND UNADILLA. 


IN the year 1790 three Baptist professors 
moved into the town of Unadilla, near the 
mouth of Otego creek, and soon set up the 
worship of God on Lord’s day: the country 
being new rendered it difficult for the people 
to assemble, especially on evenings, on which 
occasions they made use of torches to light 
them through the Indian paths to their habita- 
tions. At a certain time a number of rude 
persons made an agreement to break up their 
meeting ; but before the time came they were 
‘convinced of the impropriety of such conduct, 
and: desisted from their purpose. About this 
time they were involved in some trials by 
reason of false brethren, who came in among 
them. In the years 1792 and 1793 some minis- 
ters visited them, a small reformation took 
place and five persons were baptized. In 1794 
several professors moved into the place and 
united with them in the worship of God. In 
1795 they met and gave a relation of their 
Christian experience tv each other, and obtain- 
.ed fellowship, agreed upon articles and coven- 
ant, and voted to send for acouncil. August 
20th 1795 A council consisting of Springfield 
and Franklin churches convened and gave 
them fellowship as a church. Their number 
was 15. It lies southwesterly from Springfleld 
distant about thirty-five mlles. we 


ee 








% 4 OTSEGO ASSOCIATION. 


=. IN the year 1789 Elder William Furman re- 
moved with his tamily into the town of Spring- 
field, in the county of Otsego, state of New 
York. This town lies at the north end of Ot- 
sego lake, and about 15 miles south of Mohawk 
river; and about 60 miles west of Albany. At 
this time there was no Baptist church in all 
this extensive country. Eld’r Furman was at 
this time about forty years of age, he is of a 
middling stature, robust constitution, fitted to 
endure hardships, naturally of a mild and gen- 
tle disposition, affable in conversation, meek 
and winning in his preaching; sound in doc- 
trine, in exhortation excels, his gifts seem to 
be mostly of the exhortative kind; yet, he is 
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capable of handling a text doctrinally to the 
satisfaction of the lovers [10] of truth. He is of 
deep penetration and sound judgment, which 
renders him eminently useful in councils, He 
was the first minister who was settled in this 
wilderness, who was particularly useful in 
planting churches, and promoting the rise ot 
this Association. Having the glory of God in 
view, and desirous of the increase of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, he spared no pains, but ex- 
erted himself to the utmost for the accomplish- 
ment of those glorious purposes. He may 
with propriety be said to be the father of these 
churches, God has remarkably blessed his labors 
with abundant success. He now rejoices to 
see the happy effects of his unwearied pains in 
the service of his Lord. 

In the spring of the year 1794 he proposed 
to the churches to meet in a conference, to 
consult the propriety of forming an Association 
of these churches. Accordingly seven churches 
met by their delegates on the 4th day of Sep- 
tember 1794, at the house of B’r Wm. Go 
Burlington. Eld’rs Werden, Cornell and C 
belonging to the Shaftsbury Association being 
present, took seat with them. After an agree- 
able conference on the subject, they adjourned 
until the 2nd Thursday in January, 1795, to 
meet at the house of Paul Gardner, in Burling- 
ton. 


January 8th, 1795, the churches again 
pursuant to adjournment, and two more were 
added, Sentiments of an Association and the 
platform thereof were read, and agreed to refer 
them to the churches, requesting them to ap- 
point delegates to meet at the meeting house in 
Springfield, on the 2d day of September next, 
invested with power to decide on the propriety 
of forming an Association, 

Adjourned, 


September 2d 1795. 

The delegates from the churches met. 
Introductory Sermon, from Luke xxrv. 26, 
Elder Ashbel Hosmer.* A Moderator an 
Clerk were chosen. Letters from the churches 

were read, and the following list taken : 














Churches. Ministers, Numbers. 
Springfield, William Furman, 56 
1st Burlington, ——. 22 
2d Burlington, Ashbel Hosmer, 101 
3d Burlington, 10 
Norwich, 80 
ist Unadilla, — 17 
Richfield, -—— 22 


* He was at this time a member of a church in Connec- 
ticut, but having removed his family into Burlington, and 
residing with thc second church in that place, was sent as 
one of their delegates to this Conference, 
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Stuart's Patent, 
Schuyler, John Hammond, 
Charlestown, Elijah Herrick, 
{11}Norway Palatine,Joel Butler, 

2d Unadilla, —— 


Otsego, 
18 Churches. 


21 
68 
24 
31 
15 
12 
5 Ministers, 424 

Note the three last mentioned churches had not 

before attended the conference. 


Eld@’rs Cornell and Finds by appointment 
from the Shaftsbury Association being present, 
took seat in the conference. Adjourned until 
8 o’Clock to-morrow morning. 

Sept. 3, 8 o’Clock, 

Sermon by Eld’r Cornell from Timothy 1. 3. 
After a short intermission proceeded to busi- 
ness. A Platform and plan of union for these 
churches was read and unanimously agreed 
upon. 

The delicate circumstances in which the in- 
fant churches, in this extensive territory were 

laced, rendered them liable to impositions 
fom artful and designing men; and several 
such of dangerous principles and corrupt prac- 
tices having already obtruded themselves upon 
these new settlements, it became indispensably 
necessary that some method should be devised 
to prevent such impositions in future, and to 
keep out of our connexion all persons sustain- 
ing such characters. Therefore the conference 
appointed Eld. Cornell to examine each church 
respecting their faith and practice, and each 
minister concerning his character. After which 
the aforementioned churches and minister be- 
ing found in a circumstance to unite, they 
UNANIMOUSLY voted to consider themselves 
at this and future meetings as an Association, 
by the name of the Otsego Association. The 
Elders and brethren present gave them fellow- 
ship as an Association. 
oted to open a correspondence with the 
Shaftesbury and Danbury Associations. 

Voted to meet annually on the first Wednes- 
day in September at 10 o’Clock A. M. 

This being the first interview of this nature 
ever enjoyed in this western country, it was ap- 

arently crowned with a divine blessing.— 
The presence of Jehovah was really felt, and 
the souls of God’s people expanded with joy. 
Some who came to the meeting with a resolu- 
tion to oppose the forming of an Association, 
were constrained to acknowledge that God was 
with them; and their souls rejoiced in the 
union of these infant churches. Indeed it was 
a pleasing and interesting scene, to behold the 
little thurches scattered throughout this exten- 
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sive land, coming up out of the wilderness and 


uniting together in an Associate capacity, 
thereby exhibiting what the Lord had done 
and was still doing in this once howling desert. 

In order to give the reader an idea of the 
state of the churches in this connexion, we 
shall present him with some extracts from their 
[12] yearly letters to the Association, so far as 
we are able. 


Extracts of letters to the Association for 1795. 


Butternts alias “It seems to be a winter 
1st Unadilla. season with us, yet at our last 
‘conference we had a very comfortable time.— 
‘“* Our frozen hearts began to thaw ; and our cold 
“affections began to flame. We felt a little of 
* our first love, and our desire is that the bleed- 
‘“‘ing cause of God may be built up; that Zion 
“may travel and Satan’s kingdom may fall to 
“the ground,” 


1st Otsego alias Stu- “ We have to bless God 

art’s Patent. “that when we put our 
“trust in him he never proves a barren wilder- 
“ness to our souls, but is as the shadow of a 
“ great rock in a weary land. We have gone 
“through some trials at times; but the Lord 
“has helped us. We have some encourage- 
“ment—many attentive to hear the word and 
“convicted we trust. We wish that brotherly 
“love may continue.” 


Exeter alias First “We have reason to bless 
Richfield. “God that not only peace 

“and harmony abound, but we have some ad- 

“ditions and it appears that the Lord is at 

“ work on the minds of others.” 

Spring- “Approves of the platform, and 

Jield. “desires the association of the 

“ churches.” 

Third Burlington. 

“ among us.” 


Schuyler and ‘““ Wishing that practical God- 
Whitestown. ‘“liness may be zealously attend- 
“ed by the churches—we have reason to speak 
“of the goodness of God that we have addi- 
“tions to the church, while we lament that 
“some have of late left us and embraced her- 
“ etical principles.” 


Second Bur- “The church in comfortable 
lington. “ circumstances, pray for the up- 
“ building of the cause of truth.” 


Second Otsego, 


“Peace and harmony 


““ Desirous of union.” 


Norway and “We rejoice that God has put 

Palatine. “it into the heart of any of his 
“people to seek for the advancement of his 
“glory, and the building up of Zion in the 
“world.” 


Otego alias Se- 
cond Unadilla. 


“In comfortable circum- 
“stances, desirous for the 
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‘advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom.” 


Charlestown. * Small and feeble, recommend 
“themselves to the prayers of God’s people.” 


First Norwich. “In acomfortable state.” . 


(To be continued.) 


VII.—FLOTSAM. 


“Wat's 1N A Name?”—Among recent 
miscellaneous items in the Z'ranscript, I have 
noticed the following : 

“Mr. Stickerly, a happy parent in Ohio, 
“named his children ‘One,’ * Two,’ ‘ Three,’ 
“ &c., as they arrived, without regard to sex. 
“ General Two Stickerly was a successful Briga- 
“ dier during the War of the Rebellion.” 

The “Mr. Stickerly” referred to was Mr. B. 
F, Stickney ; not, originally, “a happy parent in 
* Ohio,” but in New Hampshire, near my na- 
tive town. My boyish remembrance of him 
was as the keeper of a country tavern—a-man 
of many reputed peculiarities—one of which 
was the inscribing on his tavern-sign, besides 
the usual painting of his name and a spread- 
eagle, or head of Washington, perhaps, the 
words, “A bad harbor is better than none.” 
From this came the unfortunate designation of 
“bad harbor,” in connection with his establish- 
ment, which, contrary to his expectation, lost 
him some custom. 

Another whim of his was the numbering of 
his children ; not, as is stated, “ without regard 
“to sex,” but as confined to the boys—for one 
of the girls, as I remember, was named Indiana ; 
and I think the name of some State was given 
to each of the others. I recollect seeing, and 
talking with, Zwo Stickney, when he was a boy, 
visiting his relatives in New Hampshire, more 
than half a century ago; and have, since and 
before our War of the Rebellion, heard of him 
as somewhat distinguished in the border 
troubles that once existed between Michigan 
and Ohio, The father, Benjamin F, Stickney— 
who was early appointed by our Government as 
Indian Agent at the West, and left New Hamp- 
shire for that section of country—I met and 
passed an evening with, about twenty years 
ago, near his residence on the Maumee-river, in 
Ohio. I found him quite intelligent, although, 
of course, far advanced in age. 

Mr. Stickney’s first wife, and the mother of 
his children, was a daughter of General John 
Stark, of Revolutionary memory. He had mar- 
ried again; and his last wife was the widow of 
one of the early printers and publishers of 
Washington City. The peculiarity of number- 
ing the children was always ascribed to th 

Hist. Mac, Vou. IX. Juse. 4 
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father. But it is rather a singular fact (there 
being no blood affinity between them) that a 
whim, almost as peculiar, should have actuated 
a brother-in-law, a Mr. Cameron of Caledonia- 
county, Vermont, who married another daugh- 
ter of General Stark, in giving a daughter born 
to them the name of Thomas Jefferson. 4. K. 
—Boston Transcript, May 13, 1871. 





Joun C, Catnoun’s Focyism.—The follow- 
ing anecdote of John C, Calhoun is told by 
William Schouler, on the authority of the late 
Hon. Abbott Lawrence: “Some time before 
‘“* 1840, Mr. Calhoun wrote to Mr. Lawrence that 
“he had been adding to his landed estates, and 
* would like to obtain a loan of ten thousand 
“or fifteen .thousand dollars, in Boston, where 
“ money was more plenty than in South Caro- 
“lina, and the rate of interest not so high, for 
“the payment of which he would give his 
“notes and a mortgage upon his estate, which 
“would be ample security. Mr. Lawrence said 
“he consulted Mr. Nathan Appleton and one or 
“two other wealthy citizens of Boston upon 
“the subject; and it was agreed to raise the 
“money for him, and take no security for the 
“payment but his own note. Mr. Lawrence 
“informed Mr. Calhoun of the arrangement 
“which he had made; and expressed his grati- 
“fication that it was in the power of himself 
“and a few of his friends to do a kindness to 
“ one so distinguished, whose life had been de- 
“voted to the service of his country. Mr. 
“Calhoun immediately wrote back, declining 
“ the offer and withdrawing his original request. 
“He said it did not agree with his sense of 
‘propriety to accept a loan upon such terms ; 
“that in the discharge of his public duties he 
“‘ did not wish to be embarrassed by a sense of 
“ obligation to any one.”—Albany Argus. 





ANTIQUITIES OF IREDELL-CounTy, NortTH 
Carouina.—One mile, North of the Placebo 
Houston homestead, on the waters of Bryant- 
branch and Kennedy-creek, were discovered 
“ prospect-holes,” which, we think, were dug 
long before our ancestors moved to this section 
of the country. 

We never heard any of our forefathers say 
anything about miners ever having been in this 
country, hunting for gold, in their day. 

The “ prospect-holes,” on the hill-side, near 
Bryant-branch, are not more than ten feet 
apart; higher up on the ridge, however, they 
are some fifty feet apart, or probably more. 
The “lead” or “lode” can be traced to the 
Yadkin-county lim’, a distance of about two 
miles. 





The “lead” runs North-east and South- 
west, as is the case in the Rocky Mountains 
Some of the pits, or “prospect-holes,” we 
opened. The most prominent feature of which 
is, that there is a hard, blue rock bottom, 
which is very heavy, and which, we think, 
contains some precious metal. 

It is our opinion, that this “lead” contains 
silver or some other valuable metal, which has 
not yet been discovered, as the miners, who 
have been introduced into this section, have 
always been told to “ hunt for gold,” and thus, 
in hunting for gold, lost sight of the other 
precious metals, We are of the opinion that 
the heaps of rock which have generally been 
designated as Indian graves, were thrown up 
by persons who visited this country, centuries 
ago, when it was a vast prairie, as land-marks 
by which they could retrace their steps to 
their headquarters or boats; for, in those days, 
mathematics had not been reduced to practical 
use, as they now are. 

Such conclusions we never could have 
drawn, had not a gentleman, who has been en- 

aged in the mining business, for several years. 
in the West, suggested it. 

The miners, whoever they were, operated 
just as the miners of the present day. We 
also think that we can discover traces of a 
trench which conveyed water into a sluice- 


box; and, judging from the suitability of the 
situation and‘the pits, there is no doubt but 


that we are right in our conjectures. Large 
trees have grown up in some of the pits and 
upon the mounds composed of the earth 
thrown up. 

Now, what are we to conclude? Somebody 
has been here. Who and where from ?—States- 
ville, N. C., American. 


Tue AMERICAN CROMWELLS.—A correspond- 
ent of the London Times lately declared that 
“the historic name of Cromwell has had no 
“living representative since 1799,” meaning, 
we suppose, that neither Thomas Cromwell, 
Henry VIII's Minister, nor Oliver Cromwell, 
his greater kinsman, have any descendants of 
that name now living. This is very likely to 
be true; but there are, in this country, descend- 
ants of Oliver Cromwell who do not bear the 
name, as the Chenoweths, descended from a 
daughter of Richard Cromwell, who settled in 
Virgin‘a, and others of various names. 

As for the Cromwells in this country, it is 
not necessary to suppose that they are descend- 
ed from Oliver, for there was a family of the 
name, settled in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, while Oliver was living. Argentine 
Cromwell, a daughter of Giles Cromwell, of 
Newbury, married and lived near Exeter, N, H., 
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in the seventeenth century, and has many de- 
scendants in the country, of various names, Of 
the male descendants of Argentine Cromwell’s 
father we know little; but Captain Cromwell 
of Cincinnati may be oue of them. 

As Rey. John Wheelwright, the first Minister 
of Exeter, was a personal friend of Oliver 
Cromwell, for many years, it is possible that he 
brought with him, from England, among his 
parishioners and friends, a kinsman of Oliver; 
but we believe there is no evidence of this, 
though there was a tradition that Argentine 
Cromwell was akin to the Protector. 

Any antiquarian who can trace the wander- 
ings of John Wheelwright, from 1627 to 1636, 
when he landed in Boston, may throw light on 
several interesting points in New England his- 
tory, He was a Lincolnshire man; five years 
older than Cromwell; but was at Cambridge 
with him; and his Lincolnshire Parish was 
not far from Cromwell’s home in Huntingdon. 
— Congregationalist. 


POSITIVELY THE LAST SLAVE so0LD.—The 
Norfolk Journal says that it may not be gener- 
ally known that the last sale of a Slave, in the 
South, occurred in Virginia. News had just 
reached the Valley of the retreat of Lee’s army 
from Petersburg, when a gentleman offered a 
slave to a farmer of Augusta-county. After 
some higgling, the bargain was closed by bar- 
tering the negro off for one hundred Cabbage- 
plants, 


Tne CHEROKEE ALPHABET.—This alphabet 
was invented by a full-blooded Cherokee Indian, 
known among white people of Chahooga-coun- 
ty, Georgia, by the name of Dick Guess. 

When advanced in years, without any knowl- 
edge of the English language, he had wonder- 
ed at secing the white man “talk on paper.” 
After a long study, he undertook to open the 
way for his countrymen to the same accomplish- 
ment. He went to work making different 
characters upon the ground, exciting the sur- 
prise of all who observed him, and creating 
the general impression that he was non compos 
mentis. When he had brought his studies to 
practical results, he announced to his country- 
men that he could talk on paper. This was re- 
ceived with contemptuous laughter. He was 
unable to induce any of his tribe to learn his 
alphabet, which consisted of about one hun- 
dred rude syllabic characters. He then went 
to the Cherokees, settled in Arkansas, and was 
more successful in inducing them to learn his 
alphabet. He taught a number ef these Indi- 
ans to write; and, on his return to Georgia, 
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brought with him letters written by his pupils 
and read them to the old Cherokees. The !at- 
ter were now convinced that he had discovered 
the method of talking on paper, and became 
his pupils. This alphabet was afterward im- 

roved by Bondinot and others; but Dick 
was its real father. His home was in 
what is now Knox’s Quarter, near Alpine, 
Georgia.— Doylestown Democrat. 





—TueE history of the well-known “ Bartlett 
“Pear” is thus given by the Boston Traveller. 
Mr. Enoch Bartlett, who owned the Bartlett 
estate in Dorchester, now Boston Highlands, 
was Vice-president of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, for many years, and was an 
eminent horticulturist. Some forty years ago, 
he brought from this estate to one of the meet- 
ings, a choice pear, never before seen by the 
members. Mr. Bartlett and the members of 
the Society supposed it to be a seedling pair; 
and, out of regard to Mr. Bartlett, it was 
named the “ Bartlett Pear.” But, in point of 
fact, this was merely an old English pear, well 
known there as “ William's Good Christian ;,” 
and it had beenimported by Mr, T. Brewer, who 
built the Bartlett house and laid out the 
grounds, some time about the year 1815. But 
the estate having been, after a few years, sold, 
and passing into other hands, the history of 
the tree was not known until Mr. Bartlett’s in- 
troduction of it to the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society made it famous.—Albany 
Aryus. 





—The old Presbyterian-church, at Easthamp- 
ton, Long Island, where Drs. Buel, and Lyman 
Beecher, and others delivered the Gospel, in 
years long gone by, has at last been levelled to 
the earth. When the new house of worship 
was erected, nearly twenty years ago, the old 
one was sold; and it has been decaying and 
unused ever since. At last, the frame has been 
taken down, and the piace that knew it will 
know it no more, forever. 

It was erected in 1717. Its history would 
be the record of glorious displays of the pow- 
er of God, in the preaching of his Word, revi- 
vals of religion, conversions of multitudes, and 
the growth of successive generations of intelli- 
gent Christians. It was in this church that Dr. 
Buel, when speaking of the aggravated guilt 
of those who would perish under such privi- 
leges as they there enjoyed, once said. “ In the 
“last day, when the world is assembled before 
“its Judge, the cry will go up,* Make room! 
“make room! an Easthampton sinner has 
“““come to judgment!’” It was in this church 
that Dr. Lyman Beecher preached some of his 


early and powerful Sermons. Near it, several 
of his children, now famous, were born. The 
pulpit of the Church is in the possession of 
the Long Island Historical Society, in Brook- 
lyn.— DV. Y. Observer. 





VIII.—NOTES. 


Kip, Krpnaprer.—The following definitions, 
from Bailey's Dictionary, have an historical in- 
terest as well as a philological one. They 
show some of the popular impressions that pre- 
vailed in England, at the beginning of the 
last century. 

“Kip, formerly, one trepanned” [i. 6. en- 
trapped| “by kidnappers; now, one who is 
‘* bound apprentice, here,” [Hngland,| “in or- 
“der to be transported to the English colonies 
“in America,” 

* KIDNAPPER, a person who makes it his 
“business to decoy either Children or young 
“Persons, to send them to the Znglish planta- 
“tions in America.” 

8. A. G. 


Boston, 


O.tp Potnt MonuMENntT.—In 1689, Sebastian 
Rasle, a man of good sense, sound learning, and 
address, belonging to a respectable family in 
France, was appointed a Jesuit Missionary to 
the Norridgewock Indians, He consented to 
relinquish the pleasures of refined and polished 
society, and to live with the Indians, thirty- 
five years, in their rude huts and on their scan- 
ty fare. 

He was killed and scalped, and his Church, 
built by the Government of Massachusetts, of 
hewn timber, was burned, on the twenty-third 
of August, 1724. His body was buried by 
some of his converts, who escaped the general 
destruction of their tribe; and a wooden cross 
erected over the grave, near the place of the 
altar. This cross was standing, in 1774, when 
this place was first settled by a small Colony 
from Massachusetts, The place was often visit- 
ed by travellers of distinction, such as Gover- 
nors, Judges, and men of distinguished reputa- 
tion, But, as all vestiges of the spot had 
nearly disappeared, the Honorable Edward 
Kavenau, a native of France; a gentleman of 
talents; who had been educated a Catholic; 
who had come to this country, before Maine 
became a State, and become an adopted citi- 
zen; and, when Maine became a State, whose 
services were appreciated by the people and he 
was repeatedly chosen Senator for the large 
County of Lineoln; and, at last, was chosen 
President of the Senate, He became the act- 
ing Governo; of the State, after the death of 
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Governor Lincoln, and discharged the duties of 
his various offices with ability and fidelity, to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 

In January, 1833, being a member of Con- 

he projected a splendid monument to 
erected over the grave of Rasle, at Old 
Point, near the Northwest corner of Norridge- 
wock; procured an artist to make a drawing 
of it; and sent a copy to the Selectmen of this 
town. It was to be eight feet square at the 
base; with a marble slab inserted, on the front 
side, to receive the inscription ; and to be seven- 
ty feet high. He sent a copy likewise to Bishop 
Fenwick, of Boston. The Bishop approved of 
having a less costly monument erected; but 
was opposed to that projected by Mr. Kavenau, 
on account of the violent prejudices that then 
existed against the Catholics. A mob in Bos- 
ton, which could not be restrained by the 
weary had, not long betore, demolished and 
urnt thir Church in that city. That, if a 
costly structure were erected over the grave of 
Rasle, it might excite the existing prejudice so 
as to cause its destruction, even if erected by 
Mr. Kavenau, That, if it were practicable, he 
would have a stone from the quarry with no 
mark of a hammer on it—the more Indian-like 
the better—but, as that could not be done, he 
would assume the whole cost of the purchase 
of a lot, to contain an acre, on which Rasle was 
buried, and erect a monument, to be four feet 
square, at the base, covered with a granite 
slab, six inches thick, four feet and six inches 
square, with a granite shaft, four feet square 
at the base, and eleven feet high, tapered 
to a round point, with an iron cross inserted in 
the top; the whole to be seventeen feet high ; 
the front stone,in the upper part of the base- 
ment, to be hewn smooth to receive an inscrip- 
tion. All which was done, and Bishop Fen- 
wick paid the bill; and the monument was 
erected on the twenty-third of August, 1833, 
in presence of a large concourse of people, in- 
cluding a large delegation of Indians, from 
Penobscot. 

A company from Bostcn went to see it, two 
years afterwards, and one, in a boisterous man- 
ner, said that it would not be permitted to 
stand a week, in that vicinity. This excited the 

rejudice of some who heard it; and, after a 
ew days, it was thrown down. But it was 
soon after replaced by Samuel Searle, Esq., and 
one or two others, at their expense, being in- 
dignant that the reputation of the town should 
thus be invaded. All prejudice gradually sub- 
sided, except with some one who defaced the 
Latin inscription and deposited filth about it. 

In the fall of 1848, a rum-seller in a neigh- 
boring town, being prosecuted for selling rum 
in this town, to revenge himself, threw down 
the monument, a second time, and stole the 
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iron cross, as we haye good reason to believe, 

In 1861, a party from Skowhegan and Nor 
ridgewock had a pic-nic at Old Point; raised a 
contribution ; and had it erected a third time; 
and it still remains, a harmless memento of the 

lace where the Indian Church once stood. 
he inscription being unintelligible, a copy in 
English is as follows : : 

“Rev. Sebastian Rasle, a native of France, 
“a Missionary of the Society of Jesuits, at 
“ first preaching, for a few years, to the Illinois 
‘and Hurons, afterwards, for thirty-four years, 
‘*to the Abnagies, in faith and charity ; a true 
“Apostle of Christ. Undaunted by the danger 
“ot arms; often testifying that he was prepar- 
“ed to die for his flock; at length, this best 
“of Pastors fell amidst arms, at the destruction 
“ of the Village of Norridgewock and the ruins 
‘of his own Church, in this very place, on the 
“twenty-third day of August, A. D, 1724. 

“Bishop Fenwick, Bishop of Boston, has 
“erected this monument and dedicated it to 
“him and his deceased children, on the twenty- 
“third of August, A. D. 1833, and to the 
“ greater glory of God.” Wutitam ALLEN. 

NorripGewocx, ME. 


SoME OF THE DEVICES PRACTISED IN THE 
LATE WAR, BY THOSE LIABLE TO MILITARY 
SERVICE, TO AVOID GOING INTO THE ARMY.— 
According to the custom of the ancients, in 
similar cases, some mutilated some of the fin- 
gers of their right hands; some scalded their 
shins, to produce bad sores; and some bound 
copper cents to their feet, until they produced 
that result. One woman endeavored to screen 
her son by bringing the record of his birth in 
her Bible, to show that he was under age; but 
she happened to have a copy, according to its 
date, printed later than the entry with the pen. 
In some cases, the date of the book had been 
altered by the hand. One man made himself 
a place of concealment, by digging into the 
side of a bank of earth, where he amused him- 
self by playing on the violin, by the sound of 
which he was detected. Some others found a 
small stream running between some hills, and 
crossing a public road. From this, to avoid leav- 
ing any track, they waded up the stream and 
dug into the bank, on the side of a hill, in an 
upward direction, carefully concealing the dirt. 
At the farther end of their den, they made an 
opening to the surface. Over this, in its natu- 
ral position, they placed a large hollow tree, for 
achimney. Under this, they could have a fire, 
at night, when, mostly, they frequented their 
burrow. During the day, they lurked among 
some pine bushes, on the opposite hill. One 
man put a partition across his house, not far 
from the wall of one end, in which was no 
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window. He had a trap-door, under a bed, in 
the main apartment, and another through the 
floor of his closet. His ingress and egress 
were through these; and, here, he kept goods 
for sale, to those of like sentiments with him- 
self and who could keep his secret. When his 
hiding-place was discovered and the officers 
threatened to shoot through his partition, he 
surrendered. In one instance, a man had a 
large bin for grain, with a double bottom and 
with a sufficient space between the two for him 
to occupy, through the day. An opening was 
made for him to enter, in the backside, which 
could be pushed . to the wall. His wife be- 
trayed his secret, by always seeming to keep 
near the box, when the recruiting officer was 
present. One man burrowed under the manger 
of his stables, The outer opening of his hole 
was under a pile of manure, in the yard. 

In unfrequented places and remote from pub- 
lic roads, men assumed the garb of women and, 
in Summer, worked in the fields. Some had 
hiding-places under stacks of hay or straw; 
some between the weather-boarding and ceiling 
of their log houses; and some over the piazzas, 
with openings through the walls, to enter. 

In one instance, a man found a very large 
hollow tree, broken off some distance from the 
ground. He made a light ladder that would 
reach near the top; threw down a quantity of 
dry leaves, inside; took up the ladder and let 
it down on the inside; and descended to the 
bottom. By making a small hole in the rind 
of the tree, he admitted light enough to work 
at the trade of a shoe-maker. He took up and 
let down his ladder, each way, as he went in 
and out of his place of confinement. 

A great variety of diseases was feigned— 
some of them very strange ones, and such as 
cannot well be spoken of in print. One person 
told the Surgeons he had ‘“‘a confliction of dis- 
“eases as great as anv man ever had.” One 
said he had a very dirty disease—he did not 
like to name it; and it was with difficulty he 
could be brought to do it; when it proved to 
be something like the piles. Others, acquired 
the ability to assume the appearance of these, 
at pleasure. One soldier, with a very dark 
skin and very much resembling a negro, though 
not of that origin, with great concern, consult- 
ed with a friend as to what he should do to 
avoid conscription to the Army. The friend 
advised him to put in the plea of colored 
blood—he did so, and escaped. Some men 
affected to have kidney-diseases, which they 
were never known to have before. Some al- 
leged impotence; some, being affected periodi- 
cally, like the female sex. 

Thus, there was almost no end to the strata- 
gems, devices, and pleas, to avoid entering the 
Army , in addition to the multiplied Goverr- 


ment contracts, for numberless articles of use 
in the tented-field. 
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IX.—QUERY. 
Can any one tell me the name of the author 


of the following extract, and where it may be 
found ? 8. A. 


“ Literature is a ray of that wisdom which 
‘pervades the universe. Like the sun, it en- 
“ lightens, rejoices, and warms. By the aid of 
“books, we collect around us all things, all 
“places, men, and times. By them, we are re- 
‘called to the duties of humfian life. By the 
“sacred example of greatness, our passions are 
“ directed and we are aroused to virtue. Liter- 
‘‘ature is the daughter of heaven, who has 
“descended upon earth to soften the evils of 
“life. Huve recourse, then, to books.” 





X.—REPLIES. 
Tue Bett or St. Rees, (H. M. II. vii. 407). 
—The story of the Bell of St. Regis first ap- 

eared, I think, in one of the Annuals, which 
it was formerly the custom to publish. It was 
a very nice story, but it is hardly history. 
There are a few difficulties in regard to it, 
which, at the time it was written, were not so 
glaring as the mere general knowledge of 
Canadian matters make them now. 

First. In 1704, there was no individual 
known as St. Regis, This name is a short 
form for St. John Francis Regis. He was not 
canonized till 17387; and the name “Saint” 
was not affixed to his name till then. 

Seconp. The Iroquois village of St. Regis 
was not begun by Father Gordon, till about 
1760; and the French were a little too busy, 
just then, as well as too poor, to send to France 
for a bell for Father Gordon’s log Chapel, 
erected for the hard cases whom he took to the 
new village, to get them away from the cabarets 
(liquor-stores) of Montreal. 

Tuirp. The attack on Deerfield, in 1704, 
was made by Lieutenant Hertel de Rouville, 
with Abenaqui Indians, chiefly—the New Eng- 
landers having first attacked the Abenaquis. 
The Rey. Mr. Williams was taken, at the time ; 
and his Redeemed Captive shows an entire ab- 
sence of any allusion to the bell, its capture, or 
transportation, overland. 

The story, then, is certainly out of the way, 
in making any “ St. Regis,” in 1704; in making 
one in Canada, in 1704, and in making a bell, 
carried to any such place, from Deerfield, in a 

J. G. 8. 

ELIzaABETH, N. J. 
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Norta Carotina.—[H. M., IL., ix., 122.J— 
Hon. D. L. Swain was appointed Historical 
Agent of the State of North Carolina, by 
authority of a Resolution of the Legislature, in 
1854-5. He reported to the Governor, on the 
twentieth of November, 1855, and on the first 
of December, 1856. In 1857, a Resolution was 
adopted, continuing the agency and authoriz- 
ing the Agent to examine the public archives 
and other sources of information of sister 
States, as well as the mother country. Under 
this Commission, he visited Charleston and 
Columbia. 8. C., but did not cross the ocean. 


Governor Swain was active in making histor- 
ical collections to the end of his life; but most 
of them remain in private hands, with the ex- 
ception of a MS. copy of Governor Tryon’s 
Letter-book, obtained from Harvard University, 
and deposited in the Executive Office, in 
Raleigh. 

The Colonial historical documents which 
were ordered to be printed by the Legislature, 
in 1861, were the MS. records in the archives 
at Raleigh. The Resolution was rescinded by 
‘the Convention, which met that Spring; and 
the volume has never been printed. 

. oyu 


Cuapet Hut, N. C. 


XI.—BOOKS. 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


[Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Taz Hisrorroat aaeenne, are respectfully re- 
mested to forward the same, either cirect to “Henny B. 
awson, Monrisania, N, ¥,,” or to Messrs. CuaRLes 
Sormwyer & Co., B ellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.] 


1.—Captain John Cleves Symmes. Sine loco, ( Cincin- 
nati?) sine anno. [18712] Octavo. pp. 28. 


In a recent issue of the MaGazrne, we called 
the attent.. of our readers to the recent pub- 
“estion, »v Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., of 
Cincinnati, of two elegant volumes of Pioneer 
Biographies, written by the late venerable 
James McBride of Hamilton, Ohio; and, in 
the elegant tract before us, we find one of that 
series of biographies—that of Captain John 
Cleves Symmes—separately printed, evidently 
for private circulation. 

There was enough in the character and 
career of Captain Symmes to entitle him to this 
distinction; and the venerable biographer’s 
very carefully prepared and very useful memoir 
will assume, in this separate form, its proper 
place on the Catalogues of Libraries, as an im- 
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portant addition to the local historical, the 
military, and the scientific literature of the 
country. 

It is very beautifully printed and will or- 
nament any library table. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


2.—Cata of the Museum and Gal of Art of the 
New York Historical Sociély. 1871. New York: Printed 
for the Society. 1871. Octavo, pp. iv., 72, 68. 


A new edition of the Society’s Catalogue, 
with the proper references to the various addi- 
tions which have been made to its Museum and 
Galleries, curing the past few months. 

There is nothing particularly noteworthy in 
the work; but collectors and. others of our 
readers will be interested in the knowledge of 
its appearance. 


8.—Ancient arth Forts of the Cuyahoga Valley, 
Ohio, by Col, Chas. Whittlesey, President of the Western 
Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society. Published 
for the Society by a Gentleman of Cleveland. Cleveland: 
1871. Octavo, pp. 40. 

We have already noticed, in the Macazrng, 
the commendable beginning which Colonel 
Whittlesey has made to bring his floating con- 
tributions to American history and American 
science—which have been common plunder, 
year after year, for every one who has been 
disposed to steal from others instead of pro- 
ducing for himself—into such shapes as shall 
secure for him as their author, the credit, to 
which he is justly entitled; and we suppose 
the tract before us is one of that series of pro- 
ductions, 

It contains, First, a sketch of the History of 
the Surveys ; SECOND, a brief essay on the An- 
cient Inhabitants of the Mississippi Valley and the 
Lake Regions ; Fourtu, a Comparison of the 
Pre-historic Races, in Europe and America ; 
Firtx, careful descriptions of the various 
earth-forts ot the Cuyahoga-valley, in Ohio, 
illustrated with well-executed plates and maps ; 
Srxtu, similar descriptions of the ancient 
Pits, or Caches, and the Rock inscriptions, 
also illustrated, and of other relics of the by- 
gone races who have inhabited the western 
country. 

No more interesting and important service 
could be done for American Archeology and 
History than this, which Colonel Whittlesey 
has done in this tract; and the completeness 
and evident accuracy of his descriptions, so 
amply and judiciously illustrated, induce us to 
hope that other works, of like character, will 
soon be forthcoming. 

The tract, in all its parts, is very neatly 
executed, 
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4.—Constetution, By-laws, and List of Members of the 
Georgia Historical Society. Savannah: 1871. Octavo, pp. 


There is no Society of this class which is 
more richly entitled to the respect of those 
who regard the history of the United States 
with any favor, than is the Georgia Historical 
Society, chartered in 1839; and we welcome 
this excellent evidence that ‘‘ it still lives,” in 
very fact, with a fine list of Resident Members 
and every appearance of reasonable prosperity. 

We notice some errors in the list of Honorary 
Members—our venerable and honored friend, 
Colonel Thomas Aspinwall, of Boston, for in- 
stance, is marked as ‘* Deceased”; and so are 
Colonel Brantz Mayer, of Baltimore, ‘and Pres- 
ident Woods, of Brunswick, Maine; while 
Rev. Doctor Bethune, of New York; Rev. 
Joseph B. Felt, of Salem; Hon. George Fol- 
som, of New York; Albert G. Greene, of Provi- 
dence; Doctor Robert W. Gibbes, of Colum- 
bia, §.C.; Rev. Doctor Jenks, of Boston; 
Doctor Usher Parsons, of Providence, and 
Hon. William Willis, of Portland, considered 
as among the living, are, alas! no more on 
earth. 

The Society has our best wishes for its con- 
tinued prosperity. 


C.—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


5.—Statistics of Minnesota, pertaining to Agriculture 
Manufactures, Population, &c., &c. For 1870. Being the 
Second Annual Report of the Commissioner of Statistics 
to the Governor. Made according to Law. Saint Paul: 
Press Printing Co. 1871. Octavo, pp. 187. 

A few months since, we referred to the ad- 
mirable manner in which the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State of Minnesota had discharged the 
duties recently imposed upon him, in making 
him the statistician of the State; and com- 
mended his First Report, in terms which we 
certainly considered were justly called for, by 
its unquestionable merits. In the volume 
before us, we have the second volume of the 
series, which, if possible, surpasses the first, in 
the completeness of its details and the admir- 
able manner in which they are arranged. 

A more perfect picture of Minnesota, as that 
young State was, a féw months since, cannot 
be conceived; and the ability and industry 
of the officer who constructed it are worthy of 
all praise. 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
6.—Drawing Book for Schools and Beginners. Designed 
and Drawn by M. H. Holmes. Parts I-IV. Elementary. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Sine anno. Oblong. 

A new series of Drawing Books, extending, 
in its examples, from a straight line to a flight 
of steps, in perspective, and, as far as we can 
judge, admirably adapted to lead the beginner, 
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whether in a school or elsewhere, from the first 
step, in drawing, to a moderate respectability 
in that useful accomplishment. The examples 


are admirably lithographed; and the books, 
in every respect, are very neatly gotten up. 


7.—The Institutes of Medicine. By Mart 
LL.D., etc. Ninth Edition. New York: 
1870. Octavo, pp. xvi, 1151, 

The author of this portly volume is one of 
“the Old Guard” of medical science; and 
wherever he is seen or heard, no child’s play 
need be expected. He has become celebrated, 
the world over, as a leader, if not the head, of 
that particular school of Alloépathy which re- 
cognizes the supremacy of the Vital rather than 
that of the mere Chemical power; and, in de- 
fense of his peculiar system, he wields a pen of 
unusual power and with a resolution of pur- 
pose and an evident conviction of his truthful- 
ness which are seldom seen, 

We are not expected to know enough of the 
subjects discussed to allow us to become a 
party in the contest; but we cannot fail to be 
impressed with the untiring industry with 
which Doctor Paine has collected his material, 
the remarkable skill with which he has em- 
ployed it, and the positive earnestness with 
which he presents it to the world, in opposition 
to what he conceives to be the radical errors 
of his own professional brethren. Indeed, there 
is so much boldness, both in the man and the 
manner, that no one can mistake either the en- 
tire sincerity of the one or the entire origi- 
nality of the other ; and, whether agreeing or 
disagreeing, the careful, honest, intelligent 
reader—and no other need attempt to fathom 
the mysteries of his tremendous seven-page sen- 
tences, unbroken by a single full stop—will lay 
down the volume with astonishment and re- 
spect, 

The volume is made for service rather than 
ornament ; and it makes no claim whatever to 
typographical beauty, 


Paine, M.D.,. 
arper & Bros, 


8&—Anteros. A Novel. By the author of Guy Living- 
stone, etc. New York: Harper & Bros. 1871, Octavo,. 
pp. 165. Price 50 cents. 

Ralph the heir. A Novel, By Anthony Trollope. With 
eae, New York: Harper & Bros. Octavo, pp. 


A Life's Assize. A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1871. Octavo, pp. 157. Price 50: 
cents. 

The Monarch of Mincing Lane. A Novel. By William 
Black. With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Bros, 
1871. Octavo, pp. 153. Price 50 cents. 

Her Lord and Master. A Tale. By Florence Marryat. 
— York: Harper & Bros. 1871. Octavo, pp. 117. Price 

cents. 


Five works of fiction, by eminent authors, 
printed very neatly, and sold at low prices, 
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9.—Benchand Bar: a comple of the Wit, 
Humor, and Amenities of Law. ByL. J. 
th portraits and illustrations. New York: 


Harper & Bros. 1871.. Octavo, pp. 582. 


This is a new and much enlarged edition of 
a work which we noticed when it first ap- 
ared ; and we haye-glanced over the pages, 
both those of the reprint and those now first 
rinted, and been amused with some of the 
unny paragraphs which we find there. We 
have m surprised to find, however, how 
much of a partisan work it is; and how much 
pleasure its author sometimes enjoys in contra- 
dicting himself, when it becomes necessary to 
de so in order to make a point against a politi- 
cal opponent—contrast, for instance, what he 
said of ey Taney and the rights of negroes, 
on page 126, with what he said, on the same 
subject, on page 180. The proof-reader, also, 
by reason of his oversight, has helped to make 
the volume still less acceptable—a feature 
which is seldom seen in a book from the 
Harpers. 





10.—The Wonders of the Heavens. By Camilie Flam- 
marion, From the French, by Mrs. Norman Lockyer. With 
forty-eight illustrations. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. iv. , 289. 

Wonderful Escapes. evised from the French of F. 
Bernard and Chapters added.. By Richard Whit- 
ing. With twenty-six Plates. Duodecimo, pp. vi., 308. 

he Wonders of Engraving. By George “pee Ii- 
lustrated with thirty-four wood engravings. New York: 
Charles Scribner & 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 333. 

Wonders of Huropean Art. By Louis Viardot. Ilus- 
trated with eleven wood —". New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1871, Duodecimo, pp. vil., 235. 


Four additional volumes of the wonderful 
Library of Wonders which this excellent house, 
during the past two years, has been scattering 
ever the country. 

As a home library, for instruction as well as 
entertainment, we know of nothing which is 
more attractive; and as twenty-two volumes 
have been issued, it is a library in itself, such 
as few families already possess. 





11.—Life and Times of Henry, Lord Brougham, written 
by himself. In three volumes. Vol. I. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 380, 

Who does not know of Lord Brougham 
—-the acute lawyer, the sturdy advocate, the 
merciless reviewer, the astute Judge, the clear- 
headed politician, whose unequalled sarcasm 
and ugly phiz have served to increase what, 
without either of these and eyen without the 
help of Punch, would: have made their posses- 
sor one of thé most famous of modern notables ? 

In the yolume before us, we have the first 
installment of this remarkable man’s remarkable 
Autobiography, bringing down his record, as 
written by himself, to 1810; and we have sel- 
dom seen a work in which appears so perfect a- 


picture of the Scottish and English society of 
that period—1778 to 1810—as this. It is ex- 
ceedingly minute and circumstantial; and to 
those whose tastes lead them to remember the 
personnel of British high life, a century since, 
this volume will be unusually attractive. The 
succeeding volumes will be more interesting to 
us ; and we shall look for them with ‘unusual 
interest. : 





12.—The Ogilvies. 
Halifax, Gentleman, 
Duodecimo, pp. 421. Price $1.50 


Olive. A Novel. By the author of John Halifaz, 
Gentleman. New York: Harper & Bros. 1871. Duodeci- 
mo, pp. 428. Price $1.50 


The Head of the Family. A Novel. B 
John Halifax, Gentleman. New York: 
1871. Duodecimo, pp. 528. Price $1.50 


Motherless; or A Parisian Family. From the French 
of Madame Guizot DeWitt. By the author of John Hali- 
Jax, Gentleman, for Girls in their teens. With illustra- 
tions. New York: Harper & Bros. 1871. Duodecimo, 
pp. 253. Price $1.50 


Fair France. Impressions of a Traveller. the 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 212. Price $1.50 


Miss Mulock is so widely and so favorably 
known, through her writings, that we need say 
nothing on the subject beyond a mere an- 
nouncement of what, to some extent, is an uni- 
form edition of her writings —if those may be 
called uniform which, except in their height, 
are very often, entirely different. 

All, however, are very neatly printed and 
bound; and all, we doubt not, will find a most 
hearty welcome among those of our readers 
whose tastes lead them, also, to the lighter lite- 
rature of the day. 


A Novel. By the author of John 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1871. 


the author of 
arper & Bros. 


B 





18.—Science for the Young. Heat. 
With numerous engravings. 
1871. Duodecimo, pp. 806. 


Light. By Jacob Abbott. With numerous 
—— ew York: Harper & Bros. 1871. Duodec- 
imo, pp. 318. 


By Jacob Abbott. 
New York: Harper & Bros, 





These well-printed and carefully illustrated 
volumes form the opening works of a series, 
for the instruction of youth in the principles of 
science ; and they are clothed in narrative, in 
order that those for whom they were written 
may not only receive their teachings in an 
agreeable form but be taught the fundamental 
principles of the several sciences treated of, 
more thoroughly and accurately than is usual. 

The author acknowledges the assistance he 
has enjoyed, while preparing these volumes for 
the press, from recent European works; and 
the publishers have certainly seconded his ef- 
forts by the liberal outlay of illustrations with 
which the volumes are ornamented. 

The series certainly ought to be successful 
and we hope it will be. 
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